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‘International Studies: 


by Steven Muller 


*... the great new challenge is the assumption of leadership 
‘by the American community of international studies to enlist 
the capacity of higher education in an international effort to 
“preserve and promote the quality of life agaimst the excesses 
“and consequences of technology.” 


S7HE GREAT BULL MARKET for international studies in Ameri- 
i can higher education came to its end in the late 1960’s. 
fter two decades of boom, the community of international 
ftudies in the universities and colleges nowadays faces a deep 
fecession of support. Days of hectic expansion have been suc- 
teded by days of retrenchment and reappraisal, and members 
[the international studies community confront at least four 
lajor questions that hold the key to their future: What spoiled 
he climate of support? What is the outlook for that climate 
| the months to come? How satisfactory are the overall 
thievements of two decades of boom? What kinds of re- 


fection appear to be most urgently needed and most likely 
ucceed ? 


‘What actually happened to the climate of support was quite 
tic. A series of sudden and severe developments accumu- 
ec to darken the horizon. The great private foundations, 
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This article, and the one following it by Richard A. 
Humphrey, grew out of last fall’s meeting of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs with members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the Commission on International Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. Twenty- 
three members of these three bodies, principally educators 
from all over the country, participated in wide-ranging 
discussions of a variety of problems connected with the 
Government’s international educational and cultural pro- 
grams. This consultation with “a multitude of counselors” 
is reflected in the U.S. Advisory Commission’s 7th annua] 
report to Congress. 











which had initiated much of the boom, shifted their first 
priority away from international studies and markedly re- 
duced their support. The Federal Government did pass the 
International Education Act of 1966, which at first seemed 
to offer hope of support for years to come; but as things turned 
out, passage of that act signaled more of an end than a be- 
ginning. The provisions of this international education legisla- 
tion have received no funding since passage, and in retrospect 
the act appears as a high-water mark rather than as a water- 
shed. Other Federal funds, previously available under varied 
auspices such as the Fulbright-Hays program, the National 
Defense Education Act, and the Agency for International 
Development, have been greatly reduced and are still in process 
of being cut back. Project Camelot stands out as the unhappy 
symbol of a series of disclosures and errors that have virtually 
terminated support from direct defense- or intelligence- 
related sources of funds. The universities and colleges them- 
selves, which in the past were able to supplement dollars from 
the outside with resources of their own, are plunged into a 
grave and widespread financial shortage. 


Reasons for Diminishing Support 


When one ponders why all these things happened at almost 
the same time, a whole variety of reasons first comes to mind. 
There is the growing preoccupation of the American people and 
their leaders with a set of domestic problems which were sub- 
stantially neglected during the many years when the inter- 
national cold war constantly had top priority. There is the 
awakening of citizens and leaders in the United States to the 
fact that billions spent on aid to developing nations still could 
not work miracles. Much was accomplished, but the dollars 
spent did not purchase lasting stability, instant modernization, 
enduring friendship, or certain peace. No one should, of 
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course, have expected such miraculous results, but unhappily 
the language of persuasion by the advocates of overseas 
assistance all too frequently invoked precisely such ultimate 
delusions. 


Further, there is the burden of the struggle in Viet-Nam. 
For many, the errors of this struggle seem to call into ques- 
tion the totality of this country’s commitments overseas. Its 
costs increasingly have put so great a strain on Federal ex- 
penditures as to limit funds for virtually every other purpose. 
There is the overwhelming concentration of Federal dollars 
in defense-related purposes and agencies, which impinged on 
academic freedom in international studies and other fields, at 
least to the extent that sources and management of funds 
appeared to treat research and scholarship as components of 
national defense policy. There is the counterproductive and 
continuing confusion between the obligation of American 
higher education to prepare young Americans to live effectively 
in the world and the obligation of American higher education 
to assist educational development abroad. The two obligations 
are certainly related—hence the confusion—but they are not 
synonymous. There is the unrest of students on the American 
campus, which stripped higher education of the sacred-cow 
status it had enjoyed and made all of it, instead, into an arena 
of controversy, concern, and—in some instances—condemna- 
tion. There is the aggregate impact of years of inflation and 
its particular effect on financing higher education. It has pro- 
duced such a gap between rapidly rising costs on the one 
hand and less rapidly rising incomes on the other that it has 
forced a budget crisis on néarly every college and university. 


Reflecting on these reasons, one comes to the conclusion 
that more is involved than a cyclical down-swing that will 
eventually again correct itself. Instead one thinks of the end 
of an era. The change in the climate of support for interna- 
tional studies, then, is not merely temporary, and there is no 
prospect of going back to the good old days. To some degree 
the United States has surely begun to turn inward; but in 
the closing decades of a century that has so drastically con- 
tracted the world, it makes little sense to revive talk of 
isolationism. It is not an abdication of America’s involvement 
with the world that one sees but a gathering shift of funda- 
mental conceptions and purposes. Two decades of polarized 
international confrontation have passed. Just when they had 
gained comprehension as normalcy, a different and potentially 
more durable international normalcy began to emerge. 


The world is less and less polarized. The Soviet Empire 
at its heart still appears sullen and paranoid, but also increas- 
ingly defensive and conservative. The Pax Americana imposed 
on the free world appears less of an indispensable prerequisite 
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for the future, and more as a temporary—and in temporary 
terms also largely successful—expedient of the past. The 
technological revolution continues in full spate, but aspirations 
for its benefits are giving way to fears of its negative con- 
sequences for man and his environment. The dangers of war 
remain, but the dreaded initiative is feared from an evolving 
complex of many powers and not merely from two super- 
powers. At one level of analysis, the ability of the greatest 
powers to impose stability to their own advantage seems much 
more limited than was forecast. At another level, the impact 
of technology on society has attained the proportions of a 
worldwide epidemic, which is in the process of creating a 
politics of its own, not congruent with the earlier politics of 
cold war. 

Such large thoughts threaten to burst the framework of 
this essay, but they require expression—if only in capsule 
form—as a basis from which to answer the question of the 
outlook for the future climate of support for international 
studies. There will be no simple swing back to the earlier 
context, because the cold war context will not return. And 
there is at least this much truth in the strident criticism 
of radical youth: at least in terms of its climate of support, 
the bull market in international studies was a cold war 
phenomenon. Performance in international studies showed 
many other virtues and achievements, but it was funda- 
mentally nurtured by an intricate complex of considerations 
most of which revolved around national defense policy in the 
era of bipolar confrontation. 


What of the Future? 


As for the future, international studies will continue in large 
part to be supported in the light of judgments about the 
national interest in an arena of international competition for 
power. But if that were all, the future climate for support 
would look cloudy and grim. International studies lies at the 
periphery, not the heart, of national security concerns. (This 
fact can now be viewed in retrospect as a saving grace during 
the height of the cold war since, because of it, international 
studies never became merely a tool of national security policy.) 
Therefore, massive support on national security grounds for 
international studies depends on a clarity and intensity of 
purpose which the cold war provided and which is not likely 
soon to recur. However, international studies will also be 
supported, to an increasingly significant extent, in the light 
of its relevance to the new politics of the technological epi- 
demic referred to above. This is the politics of the struggle 
against overpopulation, environmental pollution, exhaustion 
of natural resources, famine, thirst, urban and social paralysis, 
rural degradation, and the suffocation of the quality of life. 
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This struggle is attaining first priority, and, because it is a 
worldwide struggle, the international dimension is a vital com- 
ponent of the contribution that higher education in America 
can make to its resolution. And here the prospects for sup- 
port are much brighter. There is no present reason to doubt 
the willingness and ability of American society in the long 
run to back the crucial international dimension of the aca- 
demic effort to preserve and promote the quality of life. 


When one turns now to appraise the achievements in inter- 
national studies during the bull-market era, the first, the 
most significant, and the most satisfying conclusion reached is 
that a vast and viable foundation has been built. The range 
and content of international studies have been enormously 
expanded, as has the available pool of trained human re- 
sources. There is a strong and vital community of interna- 
tional studies within American higher education, closely linked 
to the international academic community. Its roots are suffi- 
ciently sturdy and deep so that, while its future growth and 
direction may be at stake, its survival is not. 


Strong Programs of Area Studies 


The major feature of this achievement is the buildup of strong 
programs of area studies in most of the country’s major uni- 
versities. The demise of European colonialism after the Second 
World War had prompted the recognition that the American 
academic community was substantially ignorant of vast areas 
of the globe, particularly in Asia and Africa, but also includ- 
ing Latin America and the Middle East. The emergence of 
scores of newly independent nations posed a challenge to 
understand a great range of new social, political, and cultural 
systems. A fever of aspiration for economic modernization 
was manifest, not only in the new states but also in lands long 
sovereign but economically still underdeveloped. Programs and 
centers devoted to the study of the languages and societies of 
these previously neglected areas were constructed across 
America’s university campuses, frequently linked to institu- 
tional commitments to assist educational development some- 
where overseas. American faculty spread out across the globe, 
both to do research at first hand on aspects of their disciplines 
in exotic settings and to make their expertise available abroad 
in a great range of developmental activities. 


Above all, the new area programs and centers served to 
attract and train a huge new wave of area specialists. From a 
variety of sources a truly impressive wealth of funding be- 
came available on a national basis to support thousands of 
graduate students who invested extended years in the study 
of non-Western languages and societies and undertook the 
difficulties of fieldwork in the less developed countries. Another 
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fortune in support was invested in library collections devoted 
to these new areas and languages, and in the recruitment and 
maintenance of specialized personnel required to deal with 
this novel material. And as scholars from an expanding variety 
of disciplines began to be drawn into work involving non- 
Western areas, administrative arrangements and superstruc- 
tures specifically designed to provide coordination and effective 
utilization across the whole spectrum of international studies 
were created at one university after another. Joint approaches 
increasingly were devised and implemented to share resources 
and obligations in international studies among combinations 
of universities, or colleges, or universities and colleges to. 
gether. 


The three-ply combination of area studies, overseas com- 
mitments, and overall programs of international studies on 
the American campus created in the past two decades repre. 
sents a solid achievement, which for the first time provides 
a genuine worldwide grasp to higher education in the United 
States. However, the foundation provided for the future is 
not wholly satisfactory. The current recession in support and 
reappraisal of efforts offers a most useful opportunity to 
identify and move to correct at least four significant short- 
comings. 


Focus on Graduate Specialists 


First, the boom in international studies concentrated on 
faculty involvement and the training of graduate specialists, 
and low priority in general was assigned to the great mass 
of undergraduates. The reasons are obvious. Clearly the most 
urgent need was for the most rapid possible acquisition of a 
corps of newly trained specialists who could both serve national 
needs in government and commerce and provide a reservoir 
of teaching capacity for the future. The national area studies 
buildup focused much more intensively on the universities 
than on the 4-year colleges that lacked graduate programs. At 
the universities themselves, much of the impact of the great 
new international effort on undergraduates was left to chance. 
As faculty specialists in international studies gathered on the 
campus in ever-increasing numbers and varieties of fields, 
they did not, of course, confine their teaching only to the 
graduate level. As a result, there was a spontaneous fallout 
of new undergraduate courses. At most major universities 
the consequence of this laissez-faire approach was a prolifera 
tion of opportunities for undergraduates that matches the effort 
at the graduate and faculty level; but this proliferation is nd 
synonymous with, nor accompanied by, academic synthesis. 
The problem is particularly serious because most undergradu- 
ates are not preparing themselves to become future area 
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specialists. For the overwhelming majority of them, the new 
opportunities of a host of courses taught by area specialists 
is not a substitute for their more valid curricular needs. 


The international dimension is an integral part of higher 
education in today’s world, particularly for the undergraduate. 
What is needed, therefore, is the infusion of the requisite 
international aspect into the entire undergraduate curriculum, 
not the mere proliferation of specialized opportunities. This 
has begun to happen, but a vast part of the effort still remains 
unfinished. The process is necessarily slow because it is a 
second effort. At virtually all of the colleges and to a large 
degree also at the universities, it is not the specialists in inter- 
national studies who will themselves make the most directly 
useful contribution to undergraduate instruction. Instead, the 
appropriate international dimension depends on the ability of 
those teaching in the regular disciplines to build it into their 
courses. This involves a gradual widening of focus within the 
academic disciplines themselves, and it is heavily dependent on 
new basic textbooks and other teaching materials that are 
global rather than parochial in content. In addition, it demands 
special international courses for undergraduates that deliber- 
ately integrate the various components of the specialized work 
done by the new army of area specialists. The process is 
particularly well under way in the social sciences, but on a 
national scale it is still true that the preparation of the Ameri- 
can undergraduate to function well in a technological society 
of worldwide dimension is seriously neglected. 


One more comment is required on this point. The alter- 
native of undergraduate study abroad has been undertaken 
by most colleges and universities, often in response to pressure 
from students. It is useful and productive as a supplement, 
but it is not a valid substitute for undergraduate curricula 
well designed to include the international dimension. Experi- 
ence with undergraduate study abroad points up several severe 
limitations. Perhaps the most disturbing stems from the home 
campus, where it remains sadly true that far too much of 
undergraduate language instruction in this country fails to 
produce a genuine working capability in the language studied. 
Residence abroad certainly results in widened horizons and an 
awareness of foreign realities, but the benefits of this experi- 
fee are drastically undercut if the participant both comes 
and goes without the complete linguistic capacity fully to 
ehgage in the host society. The experience is attenuated fur- 
ther if it is shared primarily with fellow Americans rather 
than foreign nationals, but this is normally a distinguishing 
feature of the American campus abroad. 


The experiment of the overseas campus represents an effort 
relate foreign study more effectively to the whole of the 
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undergraduate experience, but the dilemma is only partly re. 
solved. The students who study overseas on their own continue 
to have difficulties in merging this separate experience into the 
whole of their undergraduate education, and those who spend 
part of their formal education at an overseas campus of an 
American institution experience study abroad in a peculiarly 
sheltered and sometimes restricted context. These observa- 
tions are not an argument against undergraduate study abroad, 
and even less an argument against the continuing flood of 
voluntary American student travel overseas during vacations, 
They do, however, argue that neither phenomenon serves to 
relieve higher education in the United States from the obli- 
gation to cultivate the international dimension in the under- 
graduate curriculum on the domestic campus. 


Europe Neglected 


A second gap in the overall character of international studies 
involves a peculiar irony because it results from the heavy 
concentration on the non-Western world. Of course this is 
where the great weakness lay after the Second World War, and 
where the greatest emphasis was applied. But an unintended 
result has been that Europe has recently become a somewhat 
neglected area within international studies, since on the whole 
very few of the area programs focus on Europe. Recognition 
of this fact has been obscured by the cold war tendency to 
substitute Western Europe in the American mind whenever 
Eurove is mentioned. Familiarity with Western Europe, or 
at least most of the area, existed in American higher education 
before the recent boom in international studies, and it has, in 
fact, increased even in the absence of special area programs. 
Eastern Europe, however, has become almost terra incognita 
for American higher education as a result of the cold war. 
What is worse, the interrelationships of historic Europe as a 
continental community not partitioned by an iron curtain have 
largely disappeared from the view of an entire American 
generation. This is now becoming an acute educational prob- 
lem, because Europe in the 1970’s has already crossed the 
threshold of recovery of continental community. The con- 
ceptualization of Europe in two halves is rapidly becoming an 
anachronism, and an understanding of European developments 
without inclusion of the East European component is an im- 
possibility. The challenge to international studies in America 
to strike a better balance between the non-Western world and 
Europe is underlined by the fact that common approaches to the 
problems of technological society will necessarily place a new 
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premium on familiarity with the most highly developed 
economies as well as the less developed. 


Need for a Comprehensive National Pattern 


The third and fourth aspects of insufficiency in the present 
international studies base are closely related, because both 
derive from the essentially self-contained and autonomous 
character of the American college and university. Much as 
cooperative arrangements and consortia have developed among 
American institutions of higher education at home, and despite 
similar manifestations of institutional cooperation overseas, 
the realities of pooled resources and shared talent lag far be- 
hind the need. At home, a fully developed major university 
concentration in international studies represents an invest- 
ment of stupendous cost, which ultimately can be justified only 
as both a national and regional resource, and scarcely in terms 
of the needs and inner balance of a single institution. 


Even the most massive and sophisticated major university 
centers do not completely command worldwide expertise. 
Rightly and inevitably, particular institutions specialize within 
the international array and are significantly more competent 
in one or more specialized areas than in others. The costs of 
maintaining this level of capability are steep, not only initially 
but permanently, above all because the required specialized 
library component represents indispensable maintenance ex- 
penditures that increase rather than decrease. To preserve 
and rationalize the international studies base in terms of all 
of American higher education, an explicit and comprehensive 
national pattern still remains to be evolved. Such a pattern 
would recognize and promote the specialized competence of a 
national network of major university centers; facilitate co- 
ordination and attempt to reduce competition among them; 
link substantial numbers of other collegiate institutions more 
formally and closely to each major center in regional terms; 
and strive for patterns of financing whereby clusters of insti- 
tutions would contribute to and benefit from such major 
centers functioning as regional resources. Institutional au- 
tonomy will doubtless resist such a pattern to some degree, but 
the sheer brutal pressure of costs that already outrun indi- 
vidual institutional recources is likely to impose the pattern 
anyway. 


Pooling Scarce Resources 


Similar considerations apply to the educational development 
picture overseas, but they are complicated by the necessary 
role played by government, both the indigenous government 
abroad and the U.S. Government as a cooperating partner. 
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Better sharing and application of scarce resources must, 
therefore, be accomplished at two levels. At the first, be- 
ginnings already made to bring the available taient of group- 
ings of American universities and colleges to bear on educa- 
tional development projects abroad must be greatly extended, 
Very few American universities can easily absorb the drain of 
applying their own talents exclusively even to assist one 
overseas institution, and in only one major area of disci- 
plinary concentration. Almost no American university can 
simultaneously carry on several such relationships alone in a 
satisfactory manner, nor can single institutions normally step 
beyond the bounds of commitment to building disciplinary 
strength in one area, and broaden out to more comprehensive 
institutional assistance. The obligation to assist and the 
productive rewards of domestic feedback from faculty and 
student involvement overseas can be discharged and earned 
only by pooling domestic American resources. 


At the second level, the most effective and durable achieve- 
ments in educational development involving indigenous and 
American institutions seem to depend on the closest and most 
direct linkages between the educational institutions them- 
selves, rather than on vigorous governmental promotion either 
abroad or from Washington. Once again, appropriate inno- 
vations are already under way, such as the new tendency of 
the Agency for International Development to involve U.S. 
universities much earlier and with more voice in the initial 
conception of overseas assistance projects. But much more 
remains to be done to put the burdens of developing new pat- 
terns of effective assistance more heavily on the participating 
American and overseas institutions of higher education them- 
selves, thus allowing governments to pull back to the sponsor- 
ing middleman role at which they must continue to function. 


As these various shortcomings are corrected over time, an 
eminently satisfactory base of international studies will have 
been created within American higher education. The second 
phase of applying the full potential of this base more inten- 
sively to substantive problems of international consequence 
also has already begun. The interdisciplinary talent assembled 
in area studies and comprehensive international studies pro- 
grams is well on the move toward treating new area knowledge 
and competence not as an end in itself but as the point of 
departure for tackling substantive questions that involve 
varieties of academic disciplines and which pose problems of 
international dimensions. This trend is crucial, not only be- 
cause it is obviously in this second phase that contemporary 
international studies will come fully of age as an academic 
enterprise, but also for psychological reasons. 


International studies must increasingly conquer the we-they 
syndrome along which initial development naturally and in- 
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evitably took place. In the long run it is not enough that we 
jearn more about them, or even that we assist them in educa- 
tional development and that they gain a better understanding 
of us. It is surely part of the ultimate mission of international 
studies to arrive at a better focus, in which the entire inter- 
national community of learning becomes we, and in which 
problems of international scope can be resolved by the appli- 
cation of international talent and resources. Just as inter- 
national studies is not viable as a thing apart but only as one 
vital component of American higher education as a whole, 
so there are fewer and fewer problems that are merely and 
distinctively domestic, and more and more whose domestic 
manifestations are only part of an international problem 
complex. 


To Preserve the Quality of Life 


Precisely here lies the answer to the final question posed at 
the outset, namely the new direction international studies can 
seek with the greatest profit and within the most benign cli- 
mate of future support. It was suggested earlier that support 
is most likely to be available for the struggle against the 
epidemic consequences of the technological revolution which 
in so many ways now threaten the quality of life on a global 
scale. These represent the substantive problem-content to- 
ward which the center of gravity of international studies 
must now shift. Of course, the fullest possible knowledge of 
the world’s many areas remains:a vital aspect of American 
higher education; of course, traditional problems of inter- 
national relations or of international consequence must con- 
tinue to receive their due; but the great new challenge is the 
assumption of leadership by the American community of 
international studies to ealist the capacity of higher education 
in an international effort to preserve and promote the quality 
of life against the excesses and consequences of technology. 
There is nobility in the hope that, as the days of the cold 
war continue to wane, the resources of U.S. society and other 
national societies will, in fact, be devoted increasingly to the 
effort to preserve humane civilization on earth with the same 
intensity once marshaled only behind national security policy. 
There is equal nobility in the vision of the American com- 
munity of international studies as the world’s leading academic 
resource in this effort. 0 
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International Education 
and Public Priority 


by Richard A. Humphrey 


“We do not have the option of significant withdrawal from the 
international community, for reasons too generally accepted 
to rehearse. We must, consequently, face a reassessment of 
our national ebjectives generally, as well as of our strengths, 
responsibilities, and even weaknesses. The same task faces 
all those interested in international education.” 


HE CYNICS CALL IT a “disaster area.” The faithful are re- 

signed, and not much given to rebuttal. International edu- 
cation’s priorities are low, and the public at present wraps 
it in warm indifference. Feeling the chills of penury, even 
the educational buffs endure with some difficulty. 


Never a major stockholder in this enterprise, the Federal 
Government’s small share of support since the beginning has 
nonetheless provided a critical margin of solvency. Present 
poverty is the result in part, therefore, of the withering of 
Federal support. 


The State Department’s appropriations for cultural ex- 
changes were drastically slashed by the 90th Congress, and 
not bettered by the 91st. Not to be outdone, or perhaps to 
impress the Hill by turning the other cheek, the Department 
itself cut even more flesh out of its own Fulbright Scholar 


@ RICHARD A. HUMPHREY was, until very recently, director of the 
Commission on Higher Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. He is currently director of program development for the Coun- 
cil, where he has worked since 1955. Mr. Humphrey had previously 
served with the Department of State and the U.S. Information 
Agency. He has an A.B. from Swarthmore and earned his M.A. a 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Program during 1969. Out of the perennial donnybrooks with 
the legislative branch, AID’s Technical Assistance has suffered 
steady attrition in recent years. The Peace Corps’ funding 
honeymoon seems clearly over. Neither educators nor anyone 
else can seem to persuade the Congress to finance the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966. And, to consolidate the de- 
cline, the foundations are turning their innovative grants 
elsewhere, thereby depriving international education of its 
only other major avenue of financial succor. 


International education’s funding crisis is symptomatic, 
however, rather than causative. To be sure, lack of cash in- 
duces pain and gives rise to exhortation, but it is hardly the 
cause of the present dour outlook. Viewing only the public sec- 
tor, it is a safe rule that levels of funding are normally a fair 
gauge of the importance attached to public objectives and 
programs. Generally speaking, national priorities are faith- 
fully reflected in the Federal budget, as one look at Defense’s 
share amply testifies. (If somewhat less spectacular, the 
comparison between the relative national investment in agri- 
culture, on the one hand, and urban poverty, on the other, 
is also instructive.) The inference for international education 
scarcely needs stress—in terms of accepted public importance, 
it sits today in the far rear pews. 


Two paradoxes, however, are worth noting. The first is that 
recent downward trends in public support for international 
education contrast with generally rising indices of Federal 
fnancing for education as a whole. Congress has squirmed 
of late at appropriations time (as always), but it has recog- 
nized the solid centrality of education as a national interest 
investment. 


The second paradox is that the de-escalation in support has 
been accompanied by an escalation of international educa- 
tional activity. The traffic in scholarly and student exchanges 
is now heavier than ever. More academic institutions of all 
sorts and sizes are committed to international programs at 
present than at any previous time. Institutions and their 
faculties across the country have, in some cases, become suffi- 
ciently moved by our people’s cross-cultural illiteracy to 
undertake to counter it—even in the absence of substantial 
public funds. These paradoxes are worth pondering. 


The taproot of international education’s present malaise may 
well be this country’s present and manifest disenchantment 
with all things international. 


Trend Toward Neo—Isolationism 


Approximately a generation has passed since the end of World 
War II. In that cycle which we tend to follow as a people, the 
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period has seen us slowly accept broader contact with and 
responsibility in the complex of nations, and then gradually 
withdraw. As we enter the 1970’s, the trend toward neo. 
isolationism is marked. 


Not unlike previous episodes in our history, retreat into 
the national shell has appeared to result from the recognition 
that we cannot exert such power and influence as we have 
in the world in ways which satisfy us. This time the catalyst 
has been the frustration of national purpose in Viet-Nam, 
There is violent disagreement in the country, of course, about 
the conditions of liquidating that international commitment, 
There is a growing consensus, however, that it must be 
liquidated. And, mirrored in this consensus, would appear to 
be a hardening of national attitude against international 
commitment per se. 


The wisdom, or unwisdom, of this attitude is not at issue 
here. Either may be argued—logically, politically, morally, 
What seems to be the obvious trend is noticed simply to 
emphasize its relevance to the future for what we have come 
to call “international education.” The present low estate of 
international education, among either the national or eduv- 
cational priorities, can fairly be seen as a direct reflection of 
the general political trend. There are, of course, other brakes 
on international education’s progress, but this one may well 
be overriding. That the fact has not been more generally 
conceded should alone occasion surprise. 


If history is a safe guide, the nation will rethink its posture 
in the community of nations during this neo-isolationist phase. 
We do not have the option of significant withdrawal from the 
international community, for reasons too generally accepted 
to rehearse. We must, consequently, as a nation reassess our 
national objectives as well as our strengths, responsibilities, 
and even weaknesses. The same task faces all those interested 
in international education. 


In both cases, a heavy psychological drag on our good sense 
exists. Adversity sharpens the defenses, but it also imposes 
certain hobbles on the development of new and constructive 
commitments—either in international politics or international 
education. The slough of present American frustration with 
things international is negative. But, either in politics or in 
education, while frustration with the present may cause us to 
recast our notions of the future, it lends us little positive 
help in doing so. 


For international education, however, as for international 
politics, we have no withdrawal option. Its bona fides has 
been established during the past generation—as a channel of 
international leadership communication, as a vehicle for 
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enhancing intercultural understanding, as a means of de- 
veloping our people’s competence to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties which cannot be divorced from American power. Indeed, 
those who argue that there can be no “education” for the late 
20th century unless it is international have powerful argu- 
ments on their side. 


Our problem, then, is to set revised sights and, in the light 
of them, to reconsider international education’s claims to 
priority. The question for international education is not 
“whether,” but “in what direction” and “at what level of 
investment’’—in relation to all other demands of the national 
interest. To solve this problem, it will be necessary not only 
to forecast the probable shape of things to come but also 
to plumb our will and capacity to shape them. 


Academic-Government Partnership 


This difficult enterprise falls to the academic community, and 
to the Federal Government, which underwrites a small but 
crucial segment of international education’s efforts. The need 
for close collaboration is clear, since both educational and 
public policy interlace in much of our present international 
education. Put otherwise, there are political as well as edu- 
cational ends which the field is called upon to serve. Both 
should be acknowledged, and both should be made consonant 
with the future, and with each other. Something over two 
decades of experience underlies the necessary collaboration 
between the public and private sectors, but the future of 
international education now rests more conclusively upon that 
collaboration than at any previous time. 


Recognition of the duality of international education’s goals 
is, of course, the sine qua non of fruitful academic-government 
partnership in future. The current confusions and agitations 
in the nation which focus upon the fundamental concept of 
partnership between the academic and Federal communities 
do not, however, much forward such recognition. Nonetheless, 
facts should be faced here, and integrities freely and openly 
examined. 


Whatever the significance of our generally sour international 
outlook, it is incontestable that international education enjoys 
little competitive strength in the fierce contentions for the 
Federal dollar. A government confronted with an $80 billion 
annual defense investment and harried by increasing drum- 
fre to divert some of these hitherto sacrosanct monies to 
the alleviation of gross poverty in the society is not likely to 
be enthusiastic about international education so long as these 
lisparities remain blatant. The public’s resources are un- 
deniably huge, but the czars of the appropriations committees 
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can always take refuge in the fact that the purse is not 
inexhaustible—and they do. To be sure, the squeaky wheels 
get the most grease; but international education’s is presently 
a very muted squeak on the Hill, drowned out in louder up- 
roars. 


Such external factors as the foregoing, however, are not 
the only hobbles on contemporary international education. 
Problems internal to its own house deserve frank recognition 
—among them an inherent conservatism (which, of course, it 
shares with all education) and a certain anachronism in its 
ends and aims. Both tend to brake needed change and, if we 
know anything at all about cur current trials, the pressures 
around the world for change and adaptation are enormous, 
Although it requires some rehearsal of the obvious, what has 
happened in the world since World War II has left inter- 
national education behind. The assumptions and expectations 
of the late 1940’s, when the first major Federal investments 
were made in international education, naturally determined 
its public purposes. Those assumptions and expectations have, 
in large measure, been superseded; but the official goals of 
international education have changed very little. 


Tides of Change 


The intervening generation has seen great empires pass, and 
the resulting vacuums have not made for a placid world. 
New revolutionary movements have developed, to stalk all 
societies, rich and poor alike. In a generation of increasing 
rather than decreasing political, social, and economic insta- 
bility, with old authorities crumbling and new indisciplines 
arising on every side, man has nevertheless disciplined him- 
self sufficiently to strike out into space and to walk the moon. 
Within our own parochial focus, we in the United States have 
had to learn how painful are the responsibilities, and how 
massive are the unpopularities, of national power. Indeed, 
we have had to discover how impotent national power can be 
in a nuclear world. A whole new roster of fundamental na- 
tional preoccupations has been established by internal frus- 
trations and dissensions of threatening proportions. 


All of these, and kindred tides of change, now bring us to 
the point of reconsidering our purposes and our priorities. 
Failure to do so could prolong international education’s rela- 
tive impotence. 


Before we move ahead to new and more apposite purposes 
and priorities, however, attention is due to two other matters 
“internal” to international education. Each has to do with 
how its business is conducted, and each has proved to be 4 
drag on its progress up to now. The first touches on the 
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relationship between public policy and the academic com- 
munity. The second bears on government’s administration 
or management of the programs it supports. The two are, 
of course, interrelated. 


The equities in the relationship of the scholar to public 
policy are the subject of much current debate. The milieu of 
foreign relations and foreign policy within which the scholar 
moves in international education poses its own special prob- 
lems. To a degree insufficiently appreciated, perhaps, the 
familiar programs (Fulbright, Technical Assistance) have 
depended upon Federal support of academics essentially pur- 
suing their own interests and special professional competences 
in the foreign setting. 


Government “Control” vs. Academic Freedom 


If, as seems clear, we are now at a point where the Govern- 
ment must contemplate more purposive use of the resources 
within the academic community, scholars are likely to find 
more emphasis laid upon specific public need, less upon their 
own professional interests. This trend, coupled with the 
foreign policy milieu, will emphasize the potential issue of 
Government “control” vs. the freedom and independence of 
the academic participating in official programs within the 
foreign setting. 


To date, the issue has been more latent than real. In under- 
writing the foreign experience and professionalism of aca- 
demics in the past, Government has in fact sponsored some 
of the most virulent critics of its foreign policies and has 
sought to impose no blinders on their judgment nor gags on 
their articulation. It is reasonable to expect this policy to 
continue even as more purposive use of scholars is sought. 
The Federal resources likely to be available in future, however, 
will permit less attention than hitherto to scholarship and 
research abroad which is not related to problems of concern 
to the sponsor. 


If, in future, greater problem orientation of Government 
programs appears to the scholar to threaten increased “con- 
trol,” he should not lose sight of the fact that his options are 
open. Other sources of support are available to underwrite 
his special interests in foreign cultures and international 
relations. The programs related to foreign policy will await 
his decision. 


At the same time, there must be more general awareness 
of the political implications of all scholarship and academic 
experience at the delicate interface between cultures. These 
implications, in fact, are present whether or not the scholar 
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participates in a public program. The unhappy example 
afforded by the gaucheries of Project Camelot is perhaps 
extreme, but it is exactly to the point nonetheless. Both the 
government sponsor and the participating scholars shared 
in Camelot’s insensitivity to the implications of social science 
research in the cross-cultural context. Despite cancellation 
of the project, both public policy and scholarship received the 
most serious setback. 


As we look to the future, therefore, and the accommodations 
required in the academic community-Government relationship 
in international programs, we should be clear (1) that the 
options for academic participation are open, (2) that public 
funding means a stake in the directions of the participating 
scholars’ efforts, but (3) that, at the same time, government 
has every reason not to control their professional judgments. 
Increasing responsibility will be laid on both parties, however, 
to be ever mindful of the highly sensitive intercultural setting 
within which international education moves. 


Problem of Federal Management 


A more positive focus on the 1970’s and 1980’s will clearly 
demand facing up to the problem of Federal advocacy and 
management. International education’s public business has 
never been transacted with either much verve or much ex- 
pertise. 


Present management in the public sector tempts the talents 
of a C. P. Snow adequately to describe. Four prime agencies 
transact the overseas aspects of its business (State Depart- 
ment, Agency for International Development, United States 
Information Agency, and the Peace Corps), and one (Health, 
Education, and Welfare) supports its domestic base. Other 
agencies (the number, illustratively, is uncertain) orbit in 
secondary profusion around the central core, or away from 
it if their bureaucrats display real talent. On the trans- 
national front, that triumph of confusion rules which can 
only be born of a committee—“coordination” by committee. 
And coordination, in bureaucratese, tends to be a murky con- 
cept usually employed to describe substitutes for rational 
administrative responsibility and authority. It is not, perhaps, 
utterly unreasonable to suppose that we might do better. We 
shall certainly have to in future. 


It seems clear, as we look ahead, that the most difficult 
present issue to resolve is the neo-isolationist tone and temper 
of our people. No one can confidently predict when this cycle 
of discontent and disillusion will have run its course. A fair 
guess might be, however: when the traumas of this society's 
political adolescence have been eased by acceptance both of 
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the resvonsibilities and the limitations of its power. Mean- 
while, assuming more realistic accommodations in the public- 
private partnership, we can tackle the problem of objectives 
and the problem of management. The justification of more 
adequate support will surely hinge on the solution of both. 


A sharper focusing of Federal objectives and financing seems 
clearly indicated if international education is to be made 
consonant with the needs of the future. To achieve this we 
need not entirely supersede or supplant the directions in 
which we have proceeded for more than two decades. We need, 
rather, to supplement them. The encouragement of inter- 
national intellectual exchange to enlarge the areas of mutual 
understanding between states, and the promotion of cross- 
cultural scholarly communication to widen the horizons of 
the research being conducted by private scholars, are goals 
tested and tempered by experience. They are worthy of con- 
tinuing Federal support. To them, however, should be added 
a new configuration of objectives oriented toward problems 
of the national interest the solution of which rests with the 
intellectual resource. 


Emphasis on Wor!d Problems 


The newer emphasis should be concentrated upon problems 
common to man in all societies, problems which must be solved 
for survival because their threat is decisive, problems of 
such commanding gravity for the world as to require massive 
and cooperative international intellectual effort. We are, for- 
tunately, at a point where nationalistic bias does not obscure 
the identity of the “core” problems to be solved. 


Every society presently comes under the twin threats of 
overproduction of humans and underproduction of food. No 
nation is untouched by the capacities of burgeoning science 
to destroy as well as to fulfill, or free from the challenge to 
political institutions which at present are unable to control 
man’s aggressiveness and destructiveness. The cloud of en- 
vironmental poliution hangs over us all. No society is free 
of the curse of poverty, and the evils of racial conflict are 
generally evident in a world where the disparities increase 
between the majority which is nonwhite and the minority 
which is white. Medicine and health care are nowhere equal 
to the onslaughts of illness. It would not be easy to name a 
society free from fundamental revolt against the values of 
the past. Moreover, new needs emerge even while the needs 
already perceived go unmet. Illustrative is the need for broad- 
ening the corpus of international law to regulate the uses of 
outer space and to control the resources of the seas. 
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These, among the most obvious of the “non-national” prob- 
lems of mankind, invite the wit and indeed the conscience of 
the world’s intellectual community, the marshaling of the 
best talent man can produce, and the breaking down of na- 
tional barriers to collaboration. They invite meaningful in- 
vestment of public resources in international educational col- 
laboration by this country, as by others. They invite the 
consolidation of all the instruments of intellectual communica- 
tion which can be tapped by U.S. public policy, and the 
imaginative development of new instruments. The decades 
of the 1970’s and 1980’s bid the policymakers and managers 
of international education in this country to deploy its assets 
on the frontiers of the world, for application to the issues of 
man’s survival. International education should no longer be 
the icing on the cake either of education or of public policy. 


These are, to be sure, high sounding sentiments, and inter- 
national education has tended in the past to be more burdened 
than strengthened by high sounding sentiments. The bench- 
marks for vision in this enterprise, however, cannot be mean. 
The relevance for tomorrow cannot be conceived in inadequacy, 
And the academic community can, if it will, contribute greatly 
to the conceptualizing which must be done. It should not be 
loath to do so. 


It remains to consider whether Government can, in fact, 
improve its management of so much of international educa- 
tion as it underwrites. Clearly, more purposive aims and 
programs could be smothered in ineffectuality if the familiar 
patterns of administration should be perpetuated. 


Identification of alternatives to “coordinated management” 
has been a sporting challenge to many over a considerable 
period of time. Suggestions have ranged a broad gamut— 
from public to private, and halfway between. For those 
willing to entertain the idea of undiluted administration by 
Government itself, there has been only one fairly clear con- 
sensus—the Federal interest should not be entrusted to the 
Department of State. 


In a sense, the Department has earned this consensus. Its 
enthusiasm for international educational and cultural affairs 
has been tepid from the beginning. Its management of its 
own sector of the Government’s investment has been overly 
hampered by the ascendancy of budgetary considerations. Its 
approach to Congress, in most matters more lamblike than 
lionlike, in this area has traditionally approached the abject. 
In terms of the professional advancement of its officer class, 
international educational and cultural matters have repre 
sented a kind of cultural Siberia. Despite the competent 
attention of a small cadre of dedicated professionals, these 
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factors have not added up to a vigorous, imaginative, and 
aggressive administration. 


The committee (or “coordination”) approach to the Gov- 
ernment’s scattered interests in this field has, further, saddled 
the State Department with pro forma centralized responsi- 
bility—-without authority. The Department’s modest interests 
and its ineffectualities, therefore, have been widely exhibited 
within the intrabureaucratic bear-pit. Neither the rules of 
the game nor State’s own inclinations, in short, have permitted 
the Department to earn much respect, or even the right to 
be taken very seriously as a partisan of international educa- 
tion. 


Despite these unhappy precedents, indeed in the face of the 
probability that the Department itself might blanch at the 
thought, the possibility should not be dismissed out of hand 
that the Government’s interest in international education 
should be effectively centralized in Foggy Bottom. It has been 
said that men and nations will do the sensible thing only 
after exhausting all possible alternatives. In this case, a good 
argument can be made that all possible alternatives have in 
fact been exhausted. 


State Department as the Kingpin 


There are, however, stronger reasons supporting the un- 
orthodox view that the Department of State must be kingpin 
in the Federal Government’s management of its international 
educational interests—at least those which operate overseas. 
Assuming that the reasons are sufficiently compelling, State’s 
past inadequacies should not obscure them. 


The overriding reason has already been reflected in this 
paper—international educational and cultural affairs in the 
locus of foreign cultures and foreign relationships are, in the 
end, the Secretary of State’s political concern and ultimate 
responsibility. He may delegate “operations” elsewhere, but 
he cannot escape the responsibility. Delegation, in practice, 
has worked badly—because operations in fact make policy 
and because the kind of intragovernmental control the Secre- 
tary of State must maintain over them if official U.S. policy 
is to prevail will not normally be brooked by other Cabinet 
officers or agency administrators. 


Foreign “operations” heavily involving private persons, as 
federally sponsored international education so largely does, 
are in themselves charged with political lightning. When it 
flashes, no one calls the Postmaster General or the Librarian 
of Congress. Short of the White House, the buck stops on 
the Secretary of State’s desk—and it should. It matters little 
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whether the turbulence was generated within the bureaucratic 
maze itself or in the cooperating private sector. 


The negative reasons, then, for centralizing responsibility 
in the Department of State are powerful. They suggest that 
the Federal interest in this field requires, not strangely, that 
authority be linked to responsibility. But there are also per- 
suasive and more positive arguments which, if the trend 
toward more problem-oriented programs develops, should per- 
haps tip the balance. 


Centralized Responsibility and Authority 


It should be amply evident that the present bureaucratically 
disparate administration of the major programs in this field 
does not maximize their individual strengths. The public in- 
terest would probably be better served if the assets of the 
four prime agencies (State, AID, USIA, and the Peace Corps) 
were clearly developed under one executive hand. Marshaling 
high-level, or middle-level, intellectual manpower for appli- 
cation to basically international problems requires sharp focus, 
both in purpose and in administration. The same may be said 
for the continuum of valid objectives for international edu- 
cation carried over from the past decades of experience. For 
quite positive and constructive reasons, therefore, the rule of 
centralized responsibility and authority appears difficult to 
challenge. The issue is not the soundness of the rule, but the 
locus of assignment. Here, again, the obvious choice has per- 
haps been resisted long enough. 


No Government officer has a greater stake in the effective 
exploitation of international intellectual communication than 
the Secretary of State. The academic resources available to 
this Government for this purpose, although modest in dimen- 
sions, constitute an only partially exploited alternative to 
the instruments of force and destruction which we would 
supplant in international intercourse. The Secretary of State’s 
charge to develop the peaceful communication of diplomacy 
is substantially broader than can be met through the official 
diplomatic representation of an earlier day. This fact has been 
increasingly recognized for a generation in the growth of 
“citizen diplomacy,” a development of some concern to the 
professional diplomats. Where citizen diplomacy has con- 
stituted 2 public relations gimmick, the concern has not been 
unjustified. With this obvious danger flagged, however, ex- 
perience suggests that unofficial intercultural traffic can be 
materially strengthened as an instrument of diplomacy pre- 
cisely in the area of scholarly and academic communication. 
Here is a reservoir of competence relevant to the fundamental 
problems and issues presently most threatening the whole 
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family of man, as well as to the problems and issues which 
have historically strained the relations between the states into 
which that family has divided itself. That reservoir has yet 
to be significantly tapped. The Government’s investment in 
international education should be managed with this objective 
clearly in mind. The Department of State ought at least to 
be seriously considered as the locus of management for this 
investment. 


In addition, therefore, to the academic resources now di- 
rectly available to the Department through programs under 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
the most serious consideration should be given to adding to 
the Secretary of State’s immediate control the assets of AID’s 
Technical Assistance (presently “in but not of” the Depart- 
ment), the cultural resources of USIA (chiefly in its book 
programs), and the potentials of the Peace Corps for middle 
manpower development. Each one of these programs should 
come to State as an entity, with its own established record 
and strengths, but no one of them should be conceived of as 
having as yet developed its full potential. 


A Vital Arm of Public Policy 


Such a move, however, would presuppose a substantial change 
in the Department’s own commitments to international edu- 
cation in the service of foreign relations. The Department 
must be prepared to develop the potentials of international 
education, press the White House to support it, fight for it on 
the Hill, and manage its operations with a competence and 
skill thus far inconspicuous. Given these changes in attitude 
and dedication, however, federally sponsored intercultural 
relations could justify perhaps for the first time the charter 
they were given a generation ago—as a vital arm of public 
policy. 


IT HAS BEEN THE INTENTION of this piece to acknowledge the 
straits in which international education now finds itself, to 
note some at least of the conditioning factors affecting its 
present fortunes, and to suggest directions in which it might 
nonetheless move ahead. It remains to offer the view that 
unless new directions, new forms, and new management can 
be endorsed by the Federal sponsor and the academic com- 
munity, future prospects would not appear bright. 9 
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Toward a Civilian-Oriented 


Foreign Policy 


by L. Edward Shuck, Jr. 


“There is no question about the rising interest of the young 
and rebellious in demanding the formulation of nonmilitary- 
oriented foreign policies and foreign connections. . . . There 
is obvious growing strength in Congress for the idea that the 
chief power of the United States grows from the economic 
and broadly cultural influences that we have in hand rather 
than from our web of military bases and our powerful and 
widely deployed weapons systems.” 


E ARE SEIZED by our preoccupation with the violence in 

Southeast Asia. Whatever one’s reaction might be to the 
justice and logic—or lack thereof—qualifying our roles in 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Thailand, there is wide agreement that 
political and military conditions in that tortured area have 
led the United States to the threshold of dramatic changes 
in foreign policy orchestration, if not goals. For whatever 
reasons and justification, old faiths are decaying and old 
techniques becoming repulsive. There is a strong national 
compulsion to remove our military presence from Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and even Thailand. The side effects of this compulsion 
will threaten to curtail, even end, the generation-long domi- 
nance of the military as the major instrument of American 
foreign policy and most significant measurement of American 
dedication. 


@ L. EDWARD SHUCK, JR., is director of international programs and 
professor at Bowling Green State University (Ohio). He has his 
doctorate from the University of Southern California. During a pe- 
riod as a Foreign Service Officer Dr. Shuck spent 5 years as director 
of the Honolulu Reception Center. He was a visiting professor of 
political science under successive Smith-Mundt grants in Korea, In- 
donesia, and the Philippines. 
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The 1950’s and 1960’s have been marked by our caterwaul- 
ing battles against socially revolutionary forces which we 
identified as “communist,” presumably Soviet- or Chinese- 
motivated and directed. Preoccupation with our role as the 
mastermind and the arsenal of military-oriented counter- 
revolution has permitted economic and social instrumentalities 
of American foreign policy very nearly to atrophy. 


U.S. Image as Crusader 


During a generation, the projected image of the United States 
has been that of a confidently armed and ideologically self- 
contained crusader standing across the world and defending 
self-identified non-communists from purported communist en- 
croachments on their existent life-patterns. Our economic 
energies and financial power have been directed to identify 
military allies and sort out and improve the military strength 
of such allies to enable them to help hold at bay the tireless 
intrusion of Marxist-articulated social rebellion. Emergency 
priority has been accorded all manner of acts devoted to 
building military shields. 


As taxpayers we have been willing to provide staggering 
amounts of money for military actions and hardware, while 
denigrating more definitely, year by passing year, the signifi- 
cance of economic, technical, educational, ideational sources of 
national strength. Educational exchange activities of the 
Department of State and technical assistance and training 
programs of the Agency for International Development were 
grudgingly and lightly funded, as matters considered sec- 
ondary and tertiary in importance are generally handled. 
Department and Agency expositors went to Congress in a 
usual mood of Daniel in the lion’s den, meekly, if perhaps 
fearlessly, asking for scraps to keep alive the idea of educa- 
tional, technical, and economic international policies as parts 
of the total role of the United States in international affairs. 
Dominant Congressmen, especially in the House, rarely con- 
sidered cultural and educational exchange activities to have 
political strength, and therefore secure value in national aims. 


The volume of Federal support for internationally oriented 
education reached its nadir in fiscal year 1969. In that year, 
for example, Fulbright-Hays funds to support U.S. graduate 
students abroad were withdrawn completely from 13 countries 
and greatly reduced in all other “Fulbright” areas. The quiet 
demise of the International Education Act of 1966, which 
once held such bright promise, especially for those of us 
interested in improving both skills and facilities in area and 
language studies, has been saddening. 





"89th Congress, 2d session, dated October 21, 1966. 
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Obviously, private educational institutions should not and 
likely cannot subordinate educational programing to executive 
department desire and planning or to short-run political tactics 
of the U.S. Government. Nevertheless, as a society we express 
ourselves in international relations through public action, 
“Private” and “public” policies and goals in international cul. 
tural and educational programs are mutually influential and 
stem from a common source of attitudes and social impulse, 
Our group goals as Americans demand a coherent relationship 
between public policy and private endeavor. Since World War 
II, at least, public expenditures have been important as re. 
flections of the public attitude toward nonmilitary interna- 
tional contacts and responsibilities, as inspiration to similar 
investment of private monies, and as an indication of the type 
of image which the Amercan people—acting through the 
President and Congress—would project abroad. The flow of 
Federal funds is in itself a candid self-revelation. 


At this point in time, as we are impelled by a national 
obsession to rid ourselves of the war in Viet-Nam, the pro- 
nouncements of both Mr. Nixon and the Congress on current 
problems of humanity reveal growing, if still unsure, concern 
for means other than military with which to polish and 
brighten the American image and international prestige. 
Whether one hears more clearly Mr. Nixon’s Guam speech 
and his widely circulated Bangkok remarks of last summer, 
or his November 3 speech, nothing is as significant as is the 
general tone of Administration remarks during 1969. These 
clearly reveal that new techniques are sought to influence 
overseas events and political changes. The dogma that military 
power is the primary counterfoil to peasant discontent and 
even to middle-class agitators within so-called developing areas 
to the south and east of our country may actually be abandoned.’ 


Danger of Isolationism 


The groping for new foreign policy instruments can offer 
opportunities for unfamiliar dimensions in international edu- 
cational and cultural exchange, and new sources of funds, 
public and private. One’s obligation as a professional is to 
push into this area of concern and not just to cherish pet 
projects. It is also essential to inhibit isolationism and a 





*A recent and well-stated note on the frustration of Congress is found 
in “Conclusions,” of the Report of the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
New Directions for the 1970’s: Toward a Strategy of Inter-American 
Development (91st Congress, 1st session, House Report #91-385, 1969). 
Obviously Senate hearings and debates of July-August 1969 reflected 
a@ more general discontent with the primacy of the military response to 
foreign policy problems. 
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withdrawal from the larger world which can result from our 
Viet-Nam experience. The danger is real that the reduction 
of the U.S. military presence will lead to general lack of 
interest in foreign affairs throughout the country. The main- 
stream of American thought and attitude-patterns still very 
likely identifies as inseparable America’s ostentatious mili- 
tary presence and its international responsibilities. Long-time 
reliance on military power as both the indispensable and the 
invincible instrument of American foreign policy carries 
within it the seeds of massive public bewilderment as the 
costs of such policy become unbearable and the benefits ob- 
scure. At such a time it is extremely difficult for the average 
citizen to conceive of the primacy of the economic, the educa- 
tional, and the cultural as realistic instrumentalities of an 
outgoing and powerful American presence abroad. An isola- 
tionist reaction can be expected, and it must be blunted. 


Speaking positively, however, one might interpret present 
trends as presaging the greatest opportunity to date for gen- 
eral tolerance toward and support for international educa- 
tional and technical exchange activities. There is no question 
about the rising interest of the young and rebellious in de- 
manding the formulation of nonmilitary-oriented foreign 
policies and foreign connections, both public and private. 
There is obvious growing strength in Congress for the idea 
that the chief power of the United States grows from the 
economic and broadly cultural influences that we have in hand 
rather than from our web of military bases and our powerful 
and widely deployed weapons systems. 


As Senator Mike Mansfield’s recent report to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations stated in both identifying and 
supporting what the Senator labeled President Nixon’s “New 
Doctrine” for Asia, 


Doubts as to our past Asian approach are also fed by the 
visible consequences of the mass entry of American soldiers, 
money, and official establishments into Southeast Asia... 
little that is constructive is visible as a result. The very 
magnitude of the American involvement, emerginre 2 it 
has in a short span of time, has imposed an almost indigest- 


ible alien presence and precipitated severe cultural convul- 
sions.* 


Calling attention directly to President Nixon’s “new doc- 
trine,” the Mansfield report pointed out in part, 


To the extent that material assistance may be forthcoming 
from the United States, more emphasis will be placed on 
economic help and less on military assistance. 





*Perspective on Asia: The New U.S. Doctrine and Southeast Asia 
(Committee print, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 1969), p. 2. 
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The future role of the United States will continue to be 

significant in the affairs of Asia. It will be enacted, how- 

ever, largely in the economic realm... .* 

There is room . . . for the following: . . . Official encour. 

agement and support of commercial, cultural, technical, 

and all other forms of nonmilitary interchange on a mutual 

basis, scaled to the level of the capacity and the clearly 

expressed desires of the Asian nations.° 

A new shift in emphasis in American policy formats which 
is being suggested will require more sophisticated responsi- 
bilities in image projection and in international communica- 
tion. 


Competition of Super Powers 


The major pressures in international relations are generated 
by super-power competition; and this competition interferes 
in each and every international crisis area or condition. The 
Soviet Union, China, and the United States compete in ex- 
plaining each other, and in explaining their opponents to their 
own people, as well as in promoting techniques and styles of 
living. They compete also selectively to plant political biases 
in the “third world,” the mass of humanity whose patronage 
the super powers are compelled to seek. The rhetoric of 
explanation and debate—rather than that of war—must and 
can provide the framework and the evaluations for this com- 
petition. Influence, prestige, status, favored economic and 
diplomatic relations will be the rewards for successful adapta- 
tions to peaceful coexistence ‘and not for more intransigent 
forms of military posturing. Ideological penetration is in- 
evitable, but the injection of foreign troops into domestic 
squabbles is self-defeating. 


We can turn a corner; and those of us in international edu- 
cational activities should be ready for the opportunity. Mature 
programs and plans for lubricating international cultural and 
educational exchange should be ready for the White House 
and the public, as moods evolve to meet our hopes. The 
traditional diffidence and humility that have marked the 
requests for public interest and public support for interna- 
tional educational and cultural programs and activities are 
no longer fitting. Pleaders for public funds or financing from 
foundations and other private sources have much to support 
their toil. 


If such hopes are secure, we cannot be short of either ideas 
or leadership to revive dormant and undernourished inter- 
national activities and programs. 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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By shifting from military to civilian-oriented foreign op- 
erations, we could bring to bear a long unused American 
advantage in the super-power competition. This is the very 
openness, the marketplace freedom in the compulsive search 
for new ideas, values, and ways of getting things done which 
marks American culture at its best. The dogmatic life styles 
of the Russian and Chinese, inherent in their societies re- 
gardless of the presence or absence of Marxist-dominated 
leadership, endure best and have greater appeal within the 
context of mutually hostile military garrisons. By projecting 
abroad a civilian image, an intellectually and scientifically 
searching image, rather than that of the uncompromising 
young warrior, we can meet the super-power competitors on 
grounds which show up their weaknesses rather than their 
strengths. Our competitors can manage a military garrison 
far better than can we. We have ample evidence that we can 
fare better in civilian competition. 


Concern for Reciprocity 


The type of reciprocity which enlarges our own interest and 
understanding with respect to other cultures and ways of life 
is a further obvious advantage of a foreign policy that develops 
economic and broadly cultural instrumentalities as the prime 
instruments of international contact. This concern for re- 
ciprocity which places increased emphasis on educating Amer- 
icans about other cultures was central to the International 
Education Act of 1966. The contribution of that legislation— 
in its authorization phase at least—was a response to a general 
weakness of American economic and educational exchange 
activities in the past. Because of lack of knowledge in depth, 
and even lack of concern for other cultures and ethnic groups, 
our overseas activities have been too generally one-sided and 
one-way. We carried ourselves and our homespun ideas 
abroad, but we rarely did so with sufficient understanding of 
the peoples among whom we taught. 


As a corollary to drastic reorientation in American foreign 
policy we need new directions in curricula in secondary and 
post-secondary education in the United States. We have made 
good soldiers and dedicated militarists and policemen. We 
have been able, presumably, to carry our war techniques 
abroad in a generation-long shieldbuilding process. The fu- 
ture will not call for such shields, but for new instruments 
and processes of communication. The development of the kind 
of rapport with other societies that can make educational and 


‘A worthwhile article by Professor Margaret Cormack, of the Univer- 
sity of California, “The Wandering Scholar,” speaks of this advantage 
in Exchange, Spring 1968, p. 44 ff. 
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economic relations worthwhile depends upon our ability to 
produce communicators who know well the societies with 
which they would communicate. 


It is an axiom that cultural exchange activities cannot he 
exploited to the greatest benefit without genuine concern for 
the problems motivating action in other societies and for the 
idiosyncracies of other ethnic groups. The development within 
the United States of an absorptive environment for inter- 
national exchange depends upon our ability to inspire and to 
educate Americans to a world view. This is very complex and 
very long run. The fleeting and tentative attitudes that im- 
pelled Congress to pass the International Education Act of 
1966, with its invitation that American education expand its 
offerings in area and language studies, have to be thoughtfully 
nurtured. 


AT THIS JUNCTURE we cannot know if indicated early changes 
in overseas activities and policies will be seasoned—or pol- 
luted, if you will—only by disillusionment with military op. 
erations and programs, a mood which could lead to a decline 
of interest in international relations. But time and circum. 
stance tantalize the enthusiast, and solicit ideas and energy, 9 


How Would You Define International Education? 


Perhaps the most fundamental definition of international edu- 
cation is an experience that reduces ethnocentrism. In this sense 
international education aims at developing an understanding of 
the values, perspectives, and life spaces (the personal environ- 
ment of the individual) of those who are different from ourselves 
—whoever “we” may be. It also implies an enlightened concer 
on the part of the more advantaged citizens of the world com 
munity for the less advantaged, for those who suffer from 
hunger, disease, or other forms of human misery, whether abroai 
or at home. 


... The ultimate goal is effective two-way communication. It 
is as important that we understand people in other cultures a 
it is that they understand us, and it is imperative that better 
understanding be achieved among the several cultures that make 
up our own United States. 


OE ae 





—Robert Leestma, from “OE’s Institute of Internation 
Studies,” in American Education, May 196. 
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From Devon (U.S.) to. 
Somerset (U.K.): Teacher Exchange 


by Jean Tucker 


Mrs. Tucker reports enthusiastically on her experiences in England 
last year—teaching math (including teaching parents!), giving “pas- 
toral care” to students, exploring the countryside in a Morris 1000, 
taking groups on brass-rubbing expeditions, preparing school assem~ 


nc Spay TRUNKS—why, they hold 


only the results of a year’s 
teaching in England!” The words 
jarred me, for they so inadequately 
conveyed my thoughts—almost dis- 
missed the experiences which had 
filled 12 rewarding months—months 
which I needed to perpetuate far be- 
yond the inspection of a customs 
agent. Only a year’s teaching! How 
to unlock that experience and share 
it? I was frustrated by the limita- 
tions of not being able to communi- 
cate widely the immensity of what 
had happened until the arrival of a 
letter from the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission inviting me to write an 


@Mrs. JEAN TUCKER teaches mathe- 
matics at Conestoga Senior High in 
Berwyn, Pa. She spent the school year 
1968-69 as an exchange teacher in 
Bristol, England. She has an indus- 
trial engineering degree from North- 
astern University. Mrs. Tucker has 
taught for 14 years at Oxford, Mass., 
Cornwall, N.Y., and Devon, Pa. 


| blies, and, best of all, going on a school trip to Austria at Easter. 


article for Exchange about my stay 
in England as a high school exchange 
teacher. Immediately I recognized 
that here was the perfect medium 
through which I could express to 
teachers contemplating an exchange 
the tremendous benefits to be gained 
and given by participating in such a 
program. 


My own motivation for an ex- 
change grew out of a situation that 
existed when I was enrolled in a 
graduate course in modern concepts 
of teaching secondary school mathe- 
matics at nearby West Chester State 
College. My instructor had only re- 
cently returned from a trip to Eng- 
land to discuss and observe various 
programs such as the Nuffield Mathe- 
matics Teaching Project and the 
Midlands Mathematics Experiment 
directed by Cyril Hope of Worcester. 
These programs and their approaches 
to teaching mathematics sounded ex- 
citing and refreshing, and my in- 
terest grew to the point where I 
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wanted to do my own observing. An 
understanding husband and a for- 
ward-looking school board provided 
the impetus to apply for a Govern- 
ment grant for a teacher exchange 
with the U.K. under the Fulbright- 
Hays Act. 


In May of 1968 I received word 
that I would be exchanging positions 
with Miss Linda Davies of the Gor- 
dano School in Portishead, near 
Bristol, England. This was a very 
fortunate choice from the beginning. 
My school, the Conestoga Senior 
High School, is located in Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania—music to the ears of 
the Welsh Miss Davies. We even 
provided Tredyffrin Township and 
nearby Bryn Mawr—to say nothing 
of the historical impact of Valley 
Forge State Park. Miss Davies and I 
first met at an orientation evening 
held in New York City prior to the 
departure of the American teachers 
on the S.S. France in mid-August, 
but we already knew a great deal 
about each other, having exchanged 
correspondence. We parted company 
then full of warmth and hope for 
the ensuing year. It was an ideal 
exchange, and for each of us the 
year was crammed with experiences 
beyond our highest expectations. 


The success of such an undertak- 
ing depends largely on the prepara- 
tion. I later realized that the omis- 
sion to make tapes here of classroom 
situations and student activities lim- 
ited my ability to put over the Amer- 
ican scene. However, my teenage 
son Mark made this exchange with 
me and I have no doubt that, in his 
way and among his contemporaries, 
he was able to meet their curiosity 
about American schools. My prepa- 
rations did include materials in my 
field and a slide collection represen- 
tative of those parts of the country 
with which I was familiar. (Being 
a Connecticut Yankee, this proved a 
problem, so my husband and I took 
a 6,000-mile rambling trip in our 

. Volkswagen to visit our daughter in 
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Utah in the hope that this would fij] 
in the gaps.) I took a crash course 
in American history and government, 
as I had been asked to teach a short 
course in American Studies to vari- 
ous age levels at Gordano. Mr. F. M. 
L. Lorenz, headmaster at Gordano, 
welcomed me by mail with pamphlets 
and explanatory material concerning 
the school and the surrounding area, 
Since the school is located in the 
county of Somerset, I was in for a 
cultural treat, although it is hard to 
miss this aspect anywhere in Eng. 
land. Regular copies of the Bristol 
Evening Post made me au fait with 
the West of England. 


The 2-day orientation prior to our 
departure from New York in August 
was held for all American exchange 
teachers at Columbia University. I 
had my share of apprehensions, cen- 
tered around the famed British 
reticence in contrast with the Amer- 
ican ebullience. Former exchange 
teachers gave us background infor- 
mation relative to schools and school 
organization, but the information 
was as varied as the type of school, 
so that I finally realized that there 
is no stereotype British school and 
that my experience was going to be 
whatever I wanted it to be. This 
idea persisted on the voyage over 
and met its first test at Southamp- 
ton. The welcome was warm and 
made more personal by the participa- 
tion of British teachers who had 
spent a year on previous exchanges 
in the United States. They had 
formed a club and were anxious to be 
part of our welcome. I have fond 
memories of their thoughtfulness. 
They had researched the train sched- 
ules for all of us and each teacher 
had information ready in order to 
contact school officials intelligently 
concerning time of arrival. I was 
able therefore to inform my imme- 
diate superior at Gordano about our 
arrival in Bristol and, after our 
greeting there and our warm wel- 
come into the home where we would 
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spend the year, my thoughts about 
British reticence dissolved, never to 
be raised again. 


Early Impressions 


My first day in Portishead was mem- 
orable. My landlady for the year 
was a delightful retired nurse who 
enjoyed walking, and suddenly I 
realized that I had sadly neglected 
this exhilarating exercise. We walked 
all over the country village that first 
afternoon meeting tradespeople and 
local citizens. Portishead is very 
much like my Connecticut hometown 
with its shops and tree-lined streets. 
Friday night is the big night for 
shopping in the United States, but I 
would learn to trade this for Satur- 
day in Portishead and to be wary of 
the early closings and the 1-hour 
shutdown for lunch. That same night 
I had a tour of the school and 
grounds by one of the school admin- 
istrators and began to see quite a 
different school organization from 
the one I had left. 


Fortunately we had about 2 weeks 
before school started, and I used this 
time to learn about my surroundings. 
Mark did the same, and he quickly 
turned up friends in the village. I 
was determined to learn about the 
“catchment” area for the school, and 
by the end of the first week I had 
covered a large part of Portishead 
on foot. The rest of the surrounding 
villages were still to be explored, so 
I succumbed to the luxury of an el- 
derly Morris 1000, which I parted 
with reluctantly some 4,000 miles 
and 12 months later. By the time 
school started I had a fair idea of 
the geography and history surround- 
ing the Gordano Valley. The school 
is located in a lovely rural setting on 
the shores of the Bristol Channel 
with Roman ruins in abundance. 
This year was a banner year for 
turning up fascinating relics on the 
school grounds, and I learned to be 
casual about the frequency of the 
findings. 


I felt very much at home during 
the orientation days for staff. My 
acceptance by staff and students was 
easy, and my son enjoyed the same 
response. Gordano had been a Sec- 
ondary Modern School? which went 
Comprehensive in 1964. It was the 
first, and is now the largest in Som- 
erset. The enrollment this last year 
was approximately 1,100 and grow- 
ing with a staff of 55. While the 
size of student population and fac- 
ulty is not too different from Cones- 
toga, the structure of the school is. 
At first I was lost in the terminology 
and kept translating the use of the 
term “form” in describing the year 
of a student. The sixth form? was 
new to me but a delightful innova- 
tion. I was assigned as a tutor? 
there, and I knew within a day or 
two that I was receiving, rather than 
giving, pastoral care. It was with 
these sixth formers that I learned 
the give-and-take so necessary to the 
success of the exchange. Many of 
them had preconceived notions and 
impressions of Americans, and I 
found myself coping with ideas that 
were the result of TV and press 
images. For many of the pupils and 
their parents, I was their first close 
representative from the United 
States. It was a challenge! 


The catchment area of the school 
is almost entirely rural, giving a 
wide range of social background as 
well as ability, but a comprehensive 
school is geared to cope with this to 
the mutual benefit of the pupils. This 
is accomplished first in the Lower 
School 11-13 age group by hetero- 
geneous grouping, avoiding academic 
snobbery and, by the use of the 
school uniform throughout the school, 
cutting out any show of affluence. 
Middle School pupils must be setted 


*Terminal school for those not going 
on to the university. 
? Similar to last 2 years in American 
high school. 
Tutor: a kind of combination 
of homeroom teacher and guidance 
counselor. 
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(grouped) for different subjects as 
they move toward their external ex- 
aminations, but the tutor system con- 
tinues to integrate them. They are 
encouraged to continue this “mix- 
ing” outside of school through youth 
clubs and the concern that is fos- 
tered for environmental problems, 
such as aid to the aged and the sick, 
and through sports activities. 


An active PTA makes a strong 
liaison among school, parents, and 
community. Their greatest concern 
is the running of the summer fete to 
raise funds for such things as the 
school minibus and for a proposed 
school adventure center. As in our 
own country, a large segment of the 
parent population remains aloof from 
any effort to be drawn into this 
group. This lack of contact hinders 
meaningful pastoral care for many 
children. 


Another body of people concerned 
with the welfare of the school is 
the School Governors. They form the 
important committee which, with the 
headmaster, and under the guidance 
of the Local Education Authority, is 
responsible for the appointing of 
staff to the school and for other ma- 
jor decisions. Their interest in 
school activities is very keen and 
personal. I was quickly aware of this 
early in the year at a reception for 
staff members. 


Some of the unexpected differences 
I encountered were in my own field. 
Here I expected no big problems— 
mathematics, the universal language, 
would carry me through. The pro- 
gram being introduced at Gordano 
is the School Mathematics Project 
(SMP), and I found it fascinating, 
for I was teaching it to the youngest 
form in the school and their response 
was refreshing. For the remainder 
of my classes, which covered the 
second through fourth forms, there 
was a mixture of SMP and tradi- 
tional topics. Dr. Frank Flynn is 
head of the maths department and 
somehow, in spite of his careful 
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preparation on my behalf, we had 
missed some vital points. 


Once the pupils had recovered 
from my strange pronunciations they 
were intrigued by my mathematics 
vocabulary. Whatever happened to 
“zero” and “exponent,” not to men- 
tion the strange innovation at the 
end of the alphabet? I struggled 
with the decimal point and adapted 
to their methods of multiplying and 
subtracting—appealing always to the 
class for interpretation! Perhaps 
their greatest satisfaction was in- 
troducing me to their method of fac- 
toring quadratic trinomials. I be- 
came such a convert to the method 
that it is now taught at Conestoga 
under the title “British method”! 


We had a staff of five specialists 
and several part-time mathemati- 
cians at Gordano and were expected 
to teach the age range 11-18 if nec- 
essary. This added variety, and the 
timetable provided more challenge to 
the ingenuity of the teacher since 
the classes are 1 hour in length. The 
timetable is based on a 10-day pro- 
gram covering the 2-week period. 
This means a staggering of classes 
and meeting times, and proves very 
satisfactory for some of the classes 
which meet early in the day on some 
occasions, off-setting a 3-4 p.m. class 
on other days. Trained in the Amer- 
ican method of compartmentalizing 
algebra and geometry, I found it 
strange to integrate so completely 
the subject matter but adjusted with 
the hope that they had covered cer- 
tain material previously if needed 
for solving a particular problem. We 
Americans tend toward recordkeep- 
ing as well and I found it a case of 
trust-in-the-syllabus to know whether 
topics had been previously covered 
by other teachers. The fact that the 
system works well at Gordano is due 
to the strong leadership and effort 
by the department head. The team- 
work of the department is impres 
sive, and I owe my colleagues a debt 
of gratitude for teaching me to im 
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provise. They will probably remem- 
ber me for my devotion to the over- 
head projector and the wonders it 
performs. 


The structure of the school was 
very new to me, but the advantages 
of the organization became apparent 
almost immediately. The Lower 
School is a horizontal arrangement 
by form with its own head, and the 
forms each in charge of a tutor, The 
Middle School is divided into Houses 
and organized vertically, however, 
with third, fourth, and fifth formers 
mixed in age groups under a tutor. 
The sixth form goes back to a 
horizontal arrangement with tutor 
groups. The pastoral care afforded 
each pupil is the obvious advantage 
of the system. Each pupil’s history 
follows him in a record book from 
tutors in Lower School to the tutor 
in the House to which he is later 
assigned, and thence to the Sixth 
Form. Problems concerning the pupil 
are channeled from teachers to tutors 
sometimes via the House Head and 
sometimes directly. Consultations 
can be immediate and very effective. 
Each pupil’s history is known in de- 
tail by at least one member of staff, 
and the discipline problems can be 
minimized or ruled out before they 
evolve. It can have exceptions, of 
course. The pupil who will never re- 
spond to authority or the chronic 
mischief-maker is always under dis- 
cussion with everyone attempting a 
solution. 


Integrating 


In a final report to my school board 
in Pennsylvania just prior to leaving 
for England, I had regaled them with 
news of long tea breaks and hour- 
long luncheons in my immediate fu- 
ture. Years of gulping sandwiches 
would be a thing of the past. The 
tea break turned out to be the most 
rewarding innovation. Our staff 
toom became a clearing house for 
information over a social cup of tea 
(or coffee for visiting Americans). 


The headmaster or deputy head usu- 
ally joins the staff, and impromptu 
meetings are held if necessary while 
everyone has the opportunity to re- 
lax for 15 minutes. Members of staff 
are on a rota basis for performing 
supervising duties in Houses or 
other school areas during these 
morning and afternoon breaks, but 
these tasks are staggered in order to 
give the staff opportunity to frater- 
nize with a wide group. I was able 
to meet all staff and enjoy them in 
a larger sense, for the tea break 
became the instrument for sharing 
interdepartmental talent, cross-link- 
ing subject matter, borrowing ma- 
terials from the art department to 
make a mathematical model, appeal- 
ing for help with the mysteries of a 
local custom (“... FIREWORKS for 
Guy Fawkes night!!’’), honoring a 
departing colleague, or cutting a 
large rectangular cake bearing the 
Stars and Stripes on the 4th of July! 


Luncheons turned into further op- 
portunities to meet staff and pupils. 
I was given the freedom of visiting 
Houses for meals and seeing their 
social structure. The Houses fas- 
cinated me, for this is the heart of 
the school community. Here is more 
than the natural competition built up 
between them in sports or loyalties 
that would persist for a pupil as 
long as he was identified with the 
House. The real worth of the system 
is in the guidance role played by the 
tutors and housemaster. There is 
an interplay with the tutor and pupils 
that makes relationships meaning- 
ful. With my sixth form, I found 
a broad base of communication. I 
knew their interests and frustra- 
tions, their hopes and their family 
news, as well as their academic rec- 
ords. 


For one who had experienced the 
abolition of Bible readings and 
prayers in the public schools, I found 
that I had to adjust to the emphasis 
on religious education in Britain. 
According to law, the school day 
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must start with a prayer. At Gor- 
dano this activity ranges from House 
assemblies to school convocations led 
by the headmaster in the school hall. 
In the sixth form, we enjoyed a Mon- 
day Assembly conducted by the head- 
master, followed by one day for tutor 
groups conducting their own, and on 
the remaining days of the week as- 
semblies led by the sixth formers. 
These are revealing, mainly for the 
interchange of ideas among pupils 
and between staff and pupils. I 
looked forward to this part of the 
day, for it set the tone. In the school 
convocations, there is much more 
formality—music and wearing of 
academic gowns, although I had 
learned to live with the daily sight 
of colleagues teaching in academic 
dress. These convocations are useful 
for other purposes: school notices, a 
lecture on behavior, commendation 
of a project, or recognition of out- 
standing performance (one way or 
another!). I had the pleasure of pre- 
paring six school assemblies: four 
for the Lower School and two for the 
Middle and Upper Schools. They 
ranged from an explanation, with 
religious overtones, of our Thanks- 
giving Day observance to the mean- 
ing of the Fourth of July. As Prince 
Charles had just been invested as 
Prince of Wales on July 1, there was 
a great flurry of activity to find a 
Union Jack to commemorate the oc- 
casion. At this time, my sixth form 
produced an American Flag to honor 
the 4th, and one of my prized slides 
shows the two flags hanging from 
the sixth form block—a fitting truce 
for a year of friendly bantering and 
often loud defense of one’s homeland. 


Getting to Know Parents and 
Children 


One would have to be totally insensi- 
tive in a school of this sort to be un- 
aware of the opportunities to get to 
know pupils, staff, and parents. In 
the first weeks I became aware of 
“Kilve,” a large country manor house 
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about 50 miles away which is run by 
the County Education Authority, 
Pupils can go there for various field 
studies on weekends, or attend week- 
ly courses with their teachers. “Dil- 
lington House” is the equivalent for 
staff, and I was given release time to 
attend meetings there. Daily notices 
appear at Gordano concerning con- 
certs, theater performances, or lec- 
tures to be attended in Bristol or a 
minibus trip away in London. An 
air of activity surrounds everyone, 
and the _ out-of-classroom out-of- 
school opportunities seem endless. 


In the post-exam period in May, 
the pupils were given projects to 
complete in areas of their major in- 
terests. My consuming interest at 
that time was brass rubbings (off- 
shoot of my New England grave- 
rubbing days). The Morris usually 
bulged with four or five youngsters, 
rolls of paper, wax and scotch tape, 
as we scoured the countryside for 
suitable brass. The children turned 
up real gems, and we were given 
free rein in many of the surrounding 
churches. It was very amusing to me 
to return to school with our treas- 
ures and stop to view the archeologi- 
cal digging going on in one corner of 
the playing fields where ancient finds 
were appearing with regularity. His- 
tory seemed to leap out of the coun- 
tryside. 


A final chance to share experiences 
with the pupils came in June in the 
2-day period known as Tutor Days. 
At this time, each tutor group chose 
a project or planned a trip. My 
sixth formers decided to give a hand 
to cutting out a nature trail in the 
Cheddar Gorge for the Somerset 
Trust for Nature Conservation. We 
never realized what this entailed 
until we looked at the dense growth 
and considered how inexperienced we 
were. The boys soon took over, and 
the beginnings of the trail became 
a reality, the enthusiasm so great 
that the path became wider and 
wider—the challenge driving every- 
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one on. The girls clamored for their 
turn at the tools, and after the 2 
days we surveyed the results with 
pride. An interesting followup to 
this is the continuation this year of 
that project by colleagues at Gordano 
and the resulting interest of the BBC 
in televising the work on the trail 
since it was started, to mark Euro- 
pean Conservation Year 1970. I hope 
the TV cameras can capture the high 
spirits that pioneered the trail, some 
of it through vicious-looking bramble 
scrub. 


An interesting opportunity for me 
to meet and work with parents hap- 
pened right after Christmas. One of 
the innovations in the maths depart- 
ment was a night class for parents to 
introduce the modern maths. I had 
the pleasure of teaching one section 
and sharing the preparations and 
evaluations with a young colleague 
fresh from university. This was an 
unexpected and welcome undertak- 
ing. The parents who attended gave 
me a strong link with the community, 
and our own coffee breaks in the 2- 
hour session became the high point 
of the class! Earlier in the year I 
had taken an extension course offered 
by the University of Bristol .which 
gave me an insight into techniques 
and materials of teaching mathe- 
matics in the junior schools. This fur- 
ther teaching to the parents gave me 
a tie with their own observations 
and attitudes concerning both the 
teaching methods and the content 
that their children had received. 


If I were asked what out-of-school 
activity provided the widest scope of 
contact with children, I would rank 
top of the list a school trip to Austria 
at Easter. What makes this more 
memorable was the joy it gave to 
my parents who made their first trip 
to Europe in order to join us. Forty- 
one English children and chaperones, 
plus four Americans, spent an action- 
packed 10 days traveling by train, 
boat, and bus to Innsbruck, and 
sightseeing over the Brenner Pass, 
Without a jarring note. My father 


enjoyed his 78th birthday in Inns- 
bruck complete with our own school 
party, the hotelier and his family, 
and interested local citizens! There 
could not have been a better oppor- 
tunity to learn about these children 
as we all swayed from chairlifts or 
helped keep each other’s spirits high 
struggling up mountain sides on the 
proverbial British “walk.” 

The year passed so quickly that it 
was often difficult to stop to assess 
what role I had played as a visiting 
exchange-teacher. The staff and chil- 
dren had a keen interest in my back- 
ground and attitudes. Almost imme- 
diately on arrival I was invited into 
the homes of staff members and made 
to feel very comfortable. I succumbed 
to a wide variety of new foods and 
found myself in a language barrier 
even with vegetables! The headmas- 
ter encouraged my part in school 
assemblies, and the PTA asked for 
an “American Evening” of slides of 
the United States. My stamp collec- 
tion was a topic of interest with all 
ages. “Swaps” went on regularly 
and my husband covered my mail 
with a multitude of stamps which 
were eagerly requested as soon as I 
produced them. The stamps and my 
slides of the Mt. Washington Cog 
Railway at the PTA evening led to 
an acquaintance with parents who 
were also railroad buffs, and through 
them I had some memorable experi- 
ences following steam engines in 
Wales and sharing slide showings of 
railroads taken throughout Britain. 


Travel and Traditions 


My husband and daughter joined us 
during the Christmas recess, and we 
all traveled to Wales to visit Miss 
Davies’ parents. We saw 1969 in, 
huddled around a large incinerator 
at the head of a coal pit in Car- 
marthenshire. It was a thrill for all 
of us to be so close to such an 
operation. After this, we returned to 
the Davies’ home to receive the tra- 
ditional Welsh singing on New Year’s 
Eve. This trip was the beginning of 
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several to Wales. The Brecon Bea- 


cons were next. 





My chance for exploring the beau- 
tiful Welsh countryside came at the 
Whitsun holiday. There had been an 
increasing interest shown by staff 
over the possibility of considering an 
adventure center for the school, and 
we had enlivened the Austria trip 
by selecting likely sites from our bus 
as we traveled through five coun- 
tries. Castles and inaccessible moun- 
tain peaks seemed popular! Now the 
Welsh countryside became fair game 
for such speculation, and quite by 
accident an ideal location appeared. 
An English colleague and her family 
had accompanied me on this holiday, 
and we couldn’t resist the sight of 
bluebells, waterfalls, caves, and graz- 
ing sheep, all on one piece of land. 
Visions of youngsters trekking to 
the delightful village of Ystradfellte 
(and learning to spell it) took over 
our imagination. We contacted Mr. 
Lorenz as if gold had been discov- 
ered! He was used to such enthu- 
siasm, but this time my English 
friend helped to temper the hyper- 
bole which crept into the report. (His 
consternation was understandable 
when we announced our intention to 
attend the summer solstice at Stone- 
henge, for he feared that we might 
dicker for the site!) The Welsh au- 
thorities have announced the avail- 
ability of the land to the school, and 
at this time the staff and Governors 
are giving it their consideration. 


There were formal occasions to 
which I was invited. The British 
Interchange Committee had planned 
an official welcome weekend in Lon- 
don for October. This was the first 
reunion with the Americans I had 
not seen since Southampton. We 
traded experiences and reactions and 
there was a wide range of attitude, 
depending on the school and location. 
In February a conference was held 
at the U.S. Embassy in London ar- 
ranged by the Cultural Affairs Office 
‘ of the Embassy and the British Gov- 
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ernment’s Central Bureau for Educa. 
tional Visits and Exchanges. The 
main aim of the conference was to 
give information on the whole range 
of existing exchange opportunities 
for British schools and authorities 
and for individual teachers and 
pupils. New forms of exchange, par- 
ticularly those based on links be- 
tween British and American schools 
and education authorities were dis- 
cussed. I had the opportunity to talk 
in detail with representatives of 
British schools, and at this time my 
own school board is studying the 
possibility of school visits, links, and 
exchanges. 


As the school year raced to a fin- 
ish, so did the activities planned for 
me. July was particularly full. On 
the spur of 11e moment, a colleague 
invited me to spend the weekend of 
the 4th in Paris, easily accomplished 
through the travel agency operated 
by her nephew! This was a whirl- 
wind trip, but I caught the flavor 
of the French capital and hope to 
return for a longer look. The Lord 
Mayor of Bristol invited the ex- 
change teachers in the area to tea at 
his residence, the Mansion House, 
This was a pleasant afternoon with 
a tour of the mansion and an oppor- 
tunity to visit with some British 
teachers who were leaving for a year 
in U.S. schools and colleges. This 
was followed by an invitation from 
the Chairman of the Governors at 
Gordano to attend graduation exer- 
cises at the University of Bristol—a 
ceremony complete with tradition 
and pomp. I was ushered to a second 
row seat in the company of univer- 
sity authorities and their invited 
guests and found myself chatting 
about the U.S. with Professor A. W. 
Merrison (B.Sc., Ph.D., FRS), the 
new vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. 

A few days before the close of 
school, I made another journey to 
London, this time to attend the gar- 
den party held at Lancaster House 
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where Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother graciously con- 
sented to receive the American and 
Commonwealth teachers. This was 
held on a beautiful English summer 
afternoon, and for me the entire at- 
mosphere was straight out of fiction. 
The Queen Mother, who was wearing 
one of her famed and colorful hats, 
chatted with each of us in a friendly, 
warm manner, interested in our as- 
signments and reactions. Tea fol- 
lowed in Lancaster House where we 
were afforded a view of the gardens 
from several balconies. The Queen 
Mother greeted 270 teachers that 
afternoon leaving us all in the glow 
of her greeting during tea. The next 
night the Anglo-American Exchange 
Teacher’s Association (London Area) 
arranged a farewell dinner for the 
American teachers. This was a gala 
affair—the evening a mixture of joy 
in sharing experiences and sadness 
in leaving. This teacher organization 
as well as the official British Inter- 
change Committee had planned and 
arranged a complete program of 
events during the year which in- 
cluded the visiting Americans. 


Extending the Exchange 


Reflection on the “course in Ameri- 
can studies” enforces the fact that 
this can be a rewarding undertaking 
or a failure, depending on one’s will- 
ingness to be involved. The subject 
matter, which is in-depth and in my 
own case outside of my field, must be 
given careful thought and prepara- 
tion, for attitudes as well as facts are 
being presented. The year 1968-69 
provided a little bit of everything to 
discuss: the Democratic Convention 
in Chicago, the Presidential candi- 
dates, the campaign issues, the elec- 
tions, and the Olympic games—all 
before the Christmas holiday! The 
need for films was great but there is 
a dearth of sensitive, unchauvinistic 
films portraying Americans and 
American life for consumption 
abroad. Mrs. Natalie Greening, of 


the staff of the U.S. Embassy in 
London, came to my rescue in Oc- 
tober with literature, leads, and rec- 
ommendations. The Page Memorial 
Library of the English-Speaking 
Union assisted with their “Books 
Across the Sea” collection: 100 books 
covering many aspects of American 
life. These books were on loan to the 
Gordano School Library for more 
than a term, giving teachers and 
students an opportunity to browse or 
study at length, and it proved popu- 
lar. My short course in American 
studies persisted informally all year 
throughout the school and spilled 
over onto the playing fields. Mark’s 
baseball bat and gloves provided 
many hours of fun while we at-.. 
tempted to teach the game to cricket- 
lovers. Everyone insisted on holding 
the bat cricket-fashion, with amazing 
results—homeruns showered the field. 


Sports were given their proper 
weight in the school program. The 
fanfare was nil, with no absence 
from classes for participation in 
sports events but ample recognition 
of achievement was always given at 
morning assembly. Houses had their 
own rivalries; the long lunch hour 
provided everyone with the chance 
to just run off steam. 


It became very clear to me that 
another year could be happily spent 
in this exchange. I had formed many 
new ideas, a mixture of my experi- 
ence in teaching in the U.S. and ex- 
posure to methods at ‘) rdano. My 
fetish for paperwork soon disap- 
peared in certain areas (absentee 
forms?) but reappeared in others. 
The detailed reports issued on each 
child at the end of the term were a 
joy after the impersonal computer 
cards currently in use in many Amer- 
ican schools. Our “common lan- 
guage” difficulties dissolved with the 
aid of humor on both sides. 


The external examination system 
in Great Britain doesn’t really create 
too different a teaching situation for 
the American exchange teacher. 
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However, I found it difficult to ad- 
just to the attitude that a child’s 
potential job security or university 
consideration depended on one ex- 
amination in each subject. 


Perhaps the relationship among 
the headmaster, staff, and pupils 
which I found so cohesive is best 
described in an article that appeared 
in the Bristol Evening Post in Feb- 
ruary 1969: 


Somerset’s largest school prides 
itself on keeping the personal 
touch. . 

Which is quite an achievement 
when you realize that Gordano 
School has more than a thousand 
pupils. 

In a school of this size it would 
have been easy for the head to have 
become a remote personality. A 
man at the top little seen by pupils. 

Instead I found Mr. Frederick 
Lorenz a headmaster with a close 
finger on the pulse of his lively 
scholastic empire. 

Although he admitted to me that 
it was almost impossible to know 
each of his 1098 boys and girls by 
name, he is in contact with all of 
them through an efficient inter- 
house communications system. This 
ingenious school pipe-line links the 
head right down through various 
levels with the complete pattern of 
school life. 


What the article did not mention is 
that Mr. Lorenz also teaches a class 
in German. What better way to keep 
that “close finger on the pulse?” 


The differential in salaries for the 
American and British teachers ob- 








viously left the Americans with ad- 
vantages. My school board continued 
to pay my salary under the condi- 
tions of the exchange, as did the 
Somerset Education Authority for 
Miss Davies. I had the greater mo- 
bility, surely, but the famed British 
resolve enabled Miss Davies and two 
English colleagues to travel more 
than 10,000 miles by car across the 
American continent before returning 
to England. 


My husband and daughter Wendy 
once more made the trip to Britain 
in July, this time to assist in my 
return. Wendy joined the archeologi- 
cal dig going on at Gordano while 
my husband and I made a 4-day trip 
to Normandy accompanied by the 
venerable Morris. This trip started 
out to be a pilgrimage to the Nor- 
mandy battlefields, but was made 
more personal by my landlady. Her 
married sister lives near the city of 
Caen in the Department of Calvados. 
We were welcomed into her French 
home and shared a delightful dinner 
with the entire family. We have en- 
joyed a correspondence with her 12- 
year-old granddaughter, who was 
able to show us a unit of work on 
“Philadelphie.” 


ON OUR RETURN to the United States 
in August, we were accompanied by 
two English teenagers: a young man 
who attended Gordano with Mark 
and the daughter of a colleague. Both 
young people were generously re- 
ceived by my school. I had returned 
with more than just trunks holding 
the results of a year’s teaching. 0 
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Problems of Students 
Returning to Asia 


by Wolfram Eberhard 


This article is based on Dr. Eberhard’s speech made on March 7, 1969, 
at a NAFSA Conference on “The Asian Student,” which was held at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 


I WILL MAKE it my task to look at 
the problem of the foreign stu- 
dent from an unpopular point of 
view. I will, so to speak, act as the 
devil’s advocate, and perhaps some 
of you will be angry with me. Yet, I 
think we should always look at the 
other side of the picture and then re- 
flect on our own way of looking at it. 
Perhaps we will find that we need to 
reexamine some of our views. 


We feel that we do not have the 
right to ask a foreign student 
whether he intends to go back to his 
country or is taking the first step 
toward immigration. We know, of 
course, that many students from Asia 
come only for the purpose of immi- 


@WOLFRAM EBERHARD was born in 
Germany. He studied sociology and 
classical Chinese at Berlin Univer- 
sity where he received his Ph.D. in 
1933. He taught for a year in China 
and later spent 11 years as professor 
of Chinese history and language at 
Ankara University. He has been pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of California at Berkeley since 1948. 


gration, and the new legislation 
makes their intention completely 
legal. We also know from statistics 
that more than 90 percent of the 
foreign students from some countries 
of Asia in fact do not return. 


When a student arrives here, we 
regard him as a guest, treat him as 
such, and try to make his stay here 
as pleasant and satisfying as possi- 
ble. I think almost all foreign stu- 
dents admit that Americans open 
their homes to them and care for 
them. In contrast, a student in 
France is rarely invited into a 
French home, and he usually lives 
with other students from his own 
country in a small student colony. 
Here in the United States we try to 
see that the foreign student adjusts 
to American society and institutions, 
that he really mixes with Americans.. 
We study the difficulties which he has 
in his communication with Ameri- 
cans, the emotional conflicts which 
arise out of his cross-cultural experi- 
ences and his cross-racial contacts. 
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We study the contrasts between the 
United States and those countries 
from which the students come, and 
on the basis of the insight we gain 
from these studies, we attempt to 
become even better hosts. 


We seem to achieve two things— 
and please permit me to generalize 
here. Our attempts are so successful 
that (1) the student decides to re- 
main here and not return to his 
country; (2) students who do finally 
return are often not happy to be 
living in their own countries again, 
or they become misfits whose main 
interest is in overthrowing the exist- 
ing’ order in their country. Those 
who are interested in doing the 
latter, interestingly enough, rarely 
try to establish a new order modeled 
after our country. They discard what 
they have learned about democracy 
as well as many other traits typical 
of American culture. Some, in fact, 
even become outspoken enemies of 
the United States. 


Again to illustrate the contrast, 
foreign students who go to France 
often arrive with a special political 
ideology and retain it. They are not 
interested in learning about French 
governmental institutions, but typi- 
cally, even the greatest revolution- 
aries bring the French culture back 
to their homes and are marked by the 
impact of French culture for the rest 
of their lives. Why does this happen? 
What went wrong here? 


Obligation To Return Home? 


Let me pose another question. Many 
foreign students come to us on 
scholarships granted them by their 
own government, and that govern- 
ment expects them to return to their 
country and assist in the develop- 
ment of that country. Others come 
on American scholarships, or their 
parents pay for their study here. 
Yet, even these students with Amer- 
ican scholarships or parental support 
have received elementary and often 
. high school educations paid for by 
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taxes collected from their poor ¢o- 
citizens, and the foreign exchange 
they use is not available to the coun- 
try for buying machinery or other 
necessary goods. Thus, their govern- 
ment expects that even these stu- 
dents return and serve their country, 
repaying what it has done for them. 


Foreign countries have often tried 
to convince our government that it 
should exercise pressure to send 
back those students who promised to 
return but didn’t. In response to 
this the foreign students have pointed 
out that while they were in the 
United States their attitudes be 
came so critical of their governments 
that a return would have meant 
death or at least imprisonment. 
Americans have stated that it is a 
principle of this country to open its 
door to people who feel persecuted 
or unwelcome in their own countries. 
And in many instances Americans 
have agreed, emotionally or ideolog- 
ically, with the students that the 
conditions in their home country 
were so intolerable that students 
could not be expected to return. 


This is an old dilemma, often dis- [ 


cussed but still without a solution. 
Recently, it has taken a new dimen- 
sion, expressed in the slogan “the 
brain drain.” I think we have not 
yet recognized this to be as seriousa 
problem as it is. It would hardly be 
noticed if 2,000 students of physics 
left the cot ntry, but if a country has 
only four ‘ood physicists and one 
emigratzx this is a loss of 25 per- 
cent. Tursey, for instance, put great 
effort and heavy financial sacrifice 
into the training of doctors and 
nurses so that the country would 
have a hospital in every town and 
could take care of the basic medical 
needs of even the rural population 
After 30 years of efforts, the country 
has very few more doctors and 
nurses now than it had before. Over 
3,000 Turkish doctors are in Ge 
many, France, and the United States, 
and German hospitals are staffed 
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with Turkish nurses whose compe- 
tence has made them highly valuable. 


We give other countries foreign 
aid to help them develop more quick- 
ly; but when a person who has 
learned the modern skills leaves his 
country, he slows down the develop- 
ment of his country. We are often 
told that this is a contradiction. Peo- 
ple who are less benevolent frankly 
tell us that basically we do not want 
to help these countries, but rather 
are interested in draining out of 
each country whatever high quality 
human material there is because we 
cannot produce enough capable men 
in our own country to keep going. 
And when you look at the names of 
professors in our universities and of 
researchers in our laboratories, it is 
not so easy to laugh at such accusa- 
tions. These countries we assist 
through AID and other means are 
left with second- or third-class young 
men, and no country can be built up 
with such human material. The ac- 
cusation against us, then, is neo- 
colonialism, exploitation not of ma- 
terial goods of a foreign country but 
of its most valuable resource, its 
human potential. 


I think we all are seriously shocked 
when thus accused. We believe that 
we have done our best. We try to be 
gracious hosts, to make our foreign 
guests comfortable, and to win their 
love. We face a dilemma. Should we 
try to gain the love of our guests 
or the love of a foreign country? 
The average American now more 
than ever values the individual and 
fights for the greatest possible free- 
dom for the individual at the cost 
of the state and society. Because of 
this, we have little understanding of 
the fact that other societies expect 
the individual to serve the state as 
well as society. We tend to call such 
societies undemocratic, authoritar- 
ian, even despotic. Yet, we should 
consider that our attitudes only ex- 
press the particular ideology we have 


chosen for ourselves; and other soci- 
eties have other ideologies. 


What Should the U.S. Do? 


What should be done? Of course, I 
am not saying that we should send 
all foreign students back to their own 
countries, whether they want it or 
not. This would violate all our tra- 
ditions. But I think we should seri- 
ously consider these accusations and 
the actual situation. My position— 
and I am sure that it is unpopular— 
is that we should regard each foreign 
student as a person who will soon 
return to his country, that we should 
make his return psychologically as 
easy as possible; at the same time we 
should make his stay here as profit- 
able to him as we can. Thirdly, we 
should openly admit that we like to 
impress our guests so that when they 
return home they remain friends of 
America and spread in their country 
what we believe is the best that 
America can give. 


I will begin with this last point 
first, because I think it most easily 
leads into the other, more complex 
points. 


Let me introduce these remarks 
with the statement that I lived in 
different Asian countries for over 
16 years, and most of the time I was 
there I worked as an employee of 
an Asian government, not as a man 
paid by a foreign government and 
acting for it. Moreover, before I 
came to the United States I lived in 
Asia, but was a German citizen; then 
I came to the United States and 
lived here, first as a foreigner, later 
(since 1954) as a citizen. So, as an 
outsider in both cases, I think I 
could make some observations which 
may be relevant here. 


Very few, if any, foreign students 
come to this country without some 
knowledge of America and Amer- 
icans. The student is not uninflu- 
enced. If he has seen Americans in 
his country, he has probably found 
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them in some ways nice and friendly. 
But at the same time, I am sure, he 
has found that they tend to be mis- 
sionaries, always interested in telling 
him how things are in America, how 
progressive American technology is, 
how easy and comfortable life in 
America is, and how his country 
could be changed to become just like 
America. In short, he has found 
them convinced of their own achieve- 
ments which they wanted to bring to 
his country. He has also found them 
ethnocentric, not truly interested in 
his country except insofar as it 
might be reshaped after the Ameri- 
can model. Along with the books 
he has read about America and the 
films he has seen, he has gained 
the impression that Americans are 
interested only in the material things 
of life and in changing every person 
into a kind of American. 


Materialism in the U.S. 


When he comes to the United States, 
he finds some of these impressions 
confirmed. When American friends 
drive him through the country and 
take him to their houses, he again 
notices how proud they are of their 
material achievements. He also no- 
tices something else: The same man 
who was so proud of American 
achievements is defensive and apolo- 
getic when questions of social cus- 
toms, of culture, or philosophy are 
raised. Rather than defending his 
culture, the American questions the 
Asian guest about thoughts in the 
mind of Asia, and he is ready to 
admire whatever he hears. Natu- 
rally, reacting against the eulogy of 
material culture he has constantly 
heard, the student impresses upon 
the American that technvlogy has no 
intrinsic value, leads to destruction 
of what is valuable in the human 
being by changing man into machine, 
while the societies of Asia cultivate 
the real man, develop what is man’s 
true nature, stress mind and soul, 
not the body. 
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On campus, this foreign student 
is soon surrounded by swarms of 
young men and women who with all 
their vigor and conviction tell him 
that our society is bankrupt, in a 
blind alley, that it has already es- 
tranged man from nature and made 
him a soulless machine. He is ad- 
mired by these same people who 
listen to him, and he can easily be- 
come their leader. So his prejudice, 
perhaps acquired years ago in his 
own country, is only strengthened 
and confirmed, and he will return, 
not with an admiration of America— 
though he will certainly leave a num- 
ber of good friends behind—but with 
the idea that America really has noth- 
ing of value to offer except machines, 
And he may even get the impression 
that countries hostile to the United 
States may have much more of value 
to offer. 


Let me give you an example deal- 
ing with an everyday situation. 
When we are invited out in a foreign 
country, our hosts usually present us 
with their national foods. They do 
not ask us whether we like this or 
that dish; they simply offer what 
they think is good. Sometimes dishes 
are served—such as lettuce or other 
uncooked vegetables—which Ameri- 
cans do not dare eat, because they 
are more susceptible to intestinal 
disease than are others. I have ob- 
served Americans being bitterly re- 
proached when they refused to eat 
such a dish. “So, our food is too 
dirty for you!” and other similar 
comments were made. Therefore 
many made it a rule to eat and drink 
whatever was offered, even when 
they knew it might mean trouble the 
next day. 


When the foreigner comes to the 
United States, he first explains that 
he cannot and wili not eat this or 
that dish for this or that reason. 
His American host carefully notes 
this down and goes through great 
difficulties to serve a dinner which 
the foreign guest might like. As yet 
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1 have never seen an American 
family explain to a foreigner who 
refused to eat certain dishes, “What 
is good enough for us should be good 
enough for you.” The American is 
defensive, he dares not defend his 
own customs, he readily admits his 
own weaknesses or faults. He does 
not realize that the Muslim, when 
in a non-Muslim country, commits no 
sin if he eats pork which he normally 
it not allowed to eat, because if he 
refuses to eat what his host serves 
him, he commits an act of ingrati- 
tude and offends the rules which a 
guest has to observe toward his host. 
So, the American host apologizes 
when the guest, having heard that 
the soup contains some trace of pork, 
refuses to eat it. An unimportant 
incident, true, but hundreds of such 
incidents convince the foreign visitor 
that what he hears is true; he comes 
from a culturally superior country, a 
more civilized country. 


Of course, I do not propose that 
we should try to break down preju- 
dices the visitor may bring with 
him, but I think that we should have 
the courage to defend our customs 
as a distinct heritage, treasured by 
us. At the same time .we should in- 
troduce the foreign visitor to the 
true values of our culture wherever 
and whenever we can; show him that 
behind these machines, behind our 
technology lies a philosophy and a 
conviction, a belief in man and his 
ability to create a better world. We 
should see that our foreign guests 
do not leave the country with only 
cars, refrigerators, TV sets, and per- 
haps a couple of “how-to” handbooks, 
but that they also take with them 
some works of the best minds of 
our country, of writers, poets, phi- 
losophers. This recommendation is 
not simple nationalism. I believe that 
a foreign student who has seen the 
history of thought behind our tech- 
nology and economy will also be able 
to reflect on his own society and cul- 
ture and become an element of stim- 


ulation in his country. This, at least, 
is the case with many American for- 
eign students returning home from 
France or Germany. Shouldn’t stu- 
dents who come here receive similar 
benefits?’ 


How to Help Foreign Students 


This brings me to a second question. 
How can we make the students’ stays 
here more profitable? One part of 
the question has already been an- 
swered: by introducing him to those 
aspects of our culture and civiliza- 
tion which express our cultural val- 
ues most clearly. When talking with 
students who have returned home 
from the United States, I often no- 
tice that they have rarely seen an 
art exhibit—unless, of course, they 
happen to be art students. They 
seldom have been to concerts and 
operas, or performances of classical 
or modern theater. How many of 
them know of the existence of nu- 
merous small art galleries, or have 
ever met any of our artists? How 
many of them have heard of the the- 
ater clubs or the private music clubs 
which play classical music in the 
members’ homes? Do they know 
of experimental groups who work 
with new forms of music and per- 
form it in some off-campus place? 


As we know, many of the students 
from Asia are well-versed in Marx- 
ism, but Near Eastern students in 
particular are often also informed 
of the latest trends in European 
philosophy. They tend to remark that 
the average American is against 
Marxism without knowing what it is, 
and that he has never heard of Kier- 
kegaard, Heidegger, Dilthey, Croce, 
and others. But there are many on 
our campuses, among professors and 
students, who can discuss modern 
systems of thought, can explain their 
stand and why they are for or 
against a particular ideology. I think 
that if we want to do something for 
foreign students, we should try to 
establish contacts for them with 
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such groups. This is certainly not 
easy for the student adviser, but it 
can be done. 


Students in the natural sciences 
and engineering who return to their 
countries tend to be quiet and to 
immerse themselves in their work. 
Students in the social sciences and 
humanities, however, often become 
social or political leaders. When they 
come here to study, they are already 
strongly interested in ways to pro- 
duce change in their countries. Here, 
again, we have committed sins of 
omission. How often do we allow 
the student to write a thesis on 
his Own country? The student tells 
us that he is most interested in his 
own country, and that people at home 
would like to see him produce a study 
about his own country. But so often 
what comes out is an inferior work. 
The professor is not fully familiar 
with the literature. Sometimes he 
does not even know the language of 
the student’s country, and cannot 
check the sources or evaluate the 
data. The university library here 
has only a few books, often outdated. 
The foreign student gets his degree 
easily. Even if his thesis should be 
good and valuable, he could have 
written it better in his own country 
by combining library research with 
field research. While writing his the- 
sis, he stopped learning about the 
United States. 


In the long run, we have found 
it much more profitable for the stu- 
dent to do research on the United 
States. A student from Japan, for 
instance, who interviews Japanese- 
Americans in their homes about 
their practices and attitudes in the 
area of education and job selection, 
learns much more than by studying 
social mobility in Japan. He has to 
contact American institutions such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
fessional organizations, and in some 
cases, the police. From these con- 
tacts he can compare their attitude 
toward him with the attitude of simi- 
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lar organizations in his home country 
toward an inquiring student. He will 
observe to his great surprise that 
the Japanese-Americans are not at 
all enthusiastic when he talks to 
them in Japanese, but that they are 
unfriendly, suspicious, and much 
less cooperative than the people he 
will meet in the American institu- 
tions he contacts during his re 
search. When he returns, he can dis- 
cuss competently with his students 
the conditions in American homes, 
attitudes of governmental or private 
organizations toward foreigners, and 
many other problems, rather than 
repeat what textbooks or one-sided 
people have to say about America. 
He has a cross-cultural experience 
that enables him to see his own go- 
ciety in a new light. 


Cooperation in Research 


There are still other benefits from 
such studies. How often in recent 
years have American researchers 
been attacked when they studied con- 
ditions in another country? Some- 
times they were called spies; in other 
cases they were told that what they 
did was a new kind of exploitation. 
Behind such accusations there is of- 
ten the reproach: “You come to study 
us as if we were animals in a z00 
and as if we could not do the re 
search ourselves; but why do you 
not let us study you in the same 
way?” I think. indeed, we should 
not only let them study us but en- 
courage them to do so. This will re 
sult not only in a better mutual 
understanding and heightened com- 
petence for the returned students, 
but also in the beginning of true 
international cooperation, a coopera- 
tion in which colleagues of different 
countries study common problems to 
gether partly in one country, partly 
in the other. The possibilities for 
such common undertakings have yet 
to be explored. I just want to men- 
tion that the behavior of an average 
American toward an American stu- 
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dent who comes to interview him is 
quite different from his behavior 
toward a foreign student who comes 
for the same purpose. The data 
which both collect will be quite dif- 
ferent and will give us new insight. 
The few studies in which foreign 
students have studied America have 
proved valuable not only for them 
but also for us. 


You may have noticed that in all 
these suggestions the basic aim is 
to give the student the opportunity 
to compare his experiences in his 
own country, the beliefs which his 
country shares, with his experiences 
here; to free himself from ethno- 
centrism, to get an understanding of 
our country’s customs and beliefs. I 
have stressed nothing which might 
alienate him from his own country. 


Student Ghettos—Good or Bad? 


These are, in my opinion, fields in 
which we should leave the foreign 
student completely to his own initia- 
tives. If he wants help, he should 
naturally get it. But if he does not 
require it, we should not offer it. I 
refer here to elements of daily life. 
Many students from foreign coun- 
tries have a tendency to form their 
own ghettos. There are whole apart- 
ment houses, sometimes whole quar- 
ters of a city in which only Chinese 
students live, and others in which 
only Iranian students live. They live 
there together, cook together, dis- 
cuss among themselves and build 
their “Little China” or “Little Iran” 
just as Americans build their own 
“Washington Heights.” In these 
ghettos they feel at home; they are 
together with their old friends and 
compatriots and are freed from the 
strain of speaking all day in a for- 
eign language. They find here a se- 
curity which counterbalances the 
stresses which being away from 
home creates. We should not forget 
—though I think we often do—that 
they usually have a deep love of 


their country, even if occasionally 
they may bitterly criticize it. 


We could say they should not stick 
together but mix as much as possible 
with Americans, in order to learn 
the language and to adjust quickly 
to American life. We feel sorry for 
them when we see groups of foreign 
male students always together with- 
out the company of girls (i.e., Amer- 
ican girls) and we try all kinds of 
entertainments to bring them to- 
gether with American girls and boys. 
We even give them psychological ad- 
vice on how to date or how not to 
date, and then we try to help out 
when difficulties arise from our first 
advice. Certainly, we do this out of 
the goodness of our hearts, but we 
forget that some of these boys may 
already be married, or at least en- 
gaged to girls back home; that they 
have quite a different concept of 
boy-girl relations; and that it is not 
unnatural that even boys or girls 
over 20 amuse themselves in nonco- 
educational groups. We also should 
consider that an interethnic mar- 
riage creates a great many problems 
if the couple wants to settle in an 
Asian country—problems for the 
man, his wife, and his whole family 
and former friends. Such a relation- 
ship may also become a major factor 
in preventing the student from re- 
turning to his own country. We can, 
of course, say that this is their pri- 
vate business. True, but somehow 
it is as if we put many seductive 
figures in front of the person and 
when he finally is seduced, we say, 
“Why were you so easily seducible?” 
Moreover, in most Asian communi- 
ties, a student’s actions are not his 
“private business,” but deeply in- 
volve his family. 


Let me put forth my position 
bluntly and in the form of an over- 
statement. I think that by all these 
ways through which we try to im- 
prove the personal life of a foreign 
student, by all our attempts to see 
him integrated into our society, 
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we make him psychologically unfit 
to return home. If we are successful 
in these endeavors, the student will 
begin to feel at home here, his 
friends will be mainly American, his 
house will look American, his stand- 
ard of living will become more like 
our own, and his wife may be Amer- 
ican. But most important, his atti- 
tudes toward others will become sim- 
ilar to those of people here. Even if 
he rejects the final seduction—the 
offer of a good job here which pays 
five times as much as he will be able 
to earn at home—he will have be- 
come psychologically unfit to return. 
If he does return, he will no longer 
be able to find the right tone with 
his parents and his old friends. He 
will criticize them and constantly 
compare them with Americans. He 
will be unwilling to accept the status 
differences in his country which rule 
the conduct of younger persons to- 
ward older ones, of persons in low 
office toward persons in high office. 
He will reject the sex restrictions 
which rule the relations between men 
and women. He will be unhappy, 
and people around him will be even 
more unhappy. Almost every week 
you can read in Chinese papers of 
the great sufferings brought upon 
families whose sons never return 
from a foreign country, or of brides 
who can no longer understand their 
betrothed. As I said, I overstate my 
point. This does not happen to every 
returnee, but there are many and 
we all know them. They write us 6 
months after they return home im- 
ploring us to get them a job in the 
United States so that they can come 
back for good. 


Help for the Student at Home 


We know that it is hard for all re- 
turnees to fit themselves in again 
after having been here. We can do 
nothing to help them to get higher 
pay or a position which corresponds 
to their qualifications, but I think 
we can do something for them. For- 
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eign students often remark that it 
is easy to make friends here in the 
United States, much easier than at 
home, but that Americans tend to 
forget their friends as soon as they 
are gone. I think we can make the 
student’s return easier by letting 
him know that we are still with him, 
ready to help in any way we can; we 
can write and tell him what is going 
on here in his field and with his 
teachers and colleagues. 


For years I have advocated 
schemes by which we would guaran- 
tee a student who has taken a teach- 
ing or research position in his own 
country that he can come back to us 
after 2 or 3 years to refresh his 
knowledge and pick up the latest 
methods so that he will not become 
so quickly antiquated that he can 
no longer regard himself as an equal 
colleague. I have also proposed that 
we continue the common study in 
the form of collaboration after he 
has left. For instance, the American 
teacher or colleague could go to his 
country after 2 years and work with 
his former students, now his col- 
leagues in a foreign country. After 
another 2 years the former student 
could be given an opportunity to 
come to us again to work here with 
his colleagues. If the returning stu- 
dent knows that the ties created 
while he is here will continue and 
that his stay here will not be the 
only chance he will have in his whole 
life to visit America, he will be bet- 
ter able to bear the difficulties and 
frustrations so often awaiting him 
when he returns home. 


At the same time, by all these 
measures, we will wipe out the im 
pression that we try to exploit for- 
eign students, take them away from 
their countries where they are 
needed so desperately, or make them 
social revolutionaries unfit for use 
when they return, and that behind 
all our activities is a feeling of 
superiority and ethnocentrism. | 
think we will, in the long run, gain 
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- Brain Drain of Foreign Students 

a We view the flow of students from less to more developed coun- 

est tries as basically useful to all of the countries concerned and to 

me the individuals. Accordingly, we do not believe that the move- 

an ment of students should be restricted in order to reduce the 

ual probability that some of them will later migrate. It may well be 

hat that as pressure for entrance to universities overtaxes the re- 

in sources of universities, some limitations on enrollment of foreign 

he students in advanced countries will be necessary. If this happens, 

ran provision of priority to sponsored students should be considered 

his because these are the students most urgently needed by less 

ith developed countries, and they are the students who almost 

col- invariably return home. 

iter Many students from less developed countries who study at 

lent universities in advanced countries later migrate. This fact has 

to led some observers to the conclusion that advanced countries 

vith should take steps to ensure the return of students. However, we 

stu- believe that those less developed countries which wish to do so 

ated can ensure the return of those whom they need by the adoption 

and of well-tried policies, namely sponsorship of well-selected stu- 

the dents for study in carefully selected fields with a promise of a 

re job upon return. 

and It is true that many students from less developed countries 

him do not study in fields where jobs are found in their own coun- 

tries, and this fact contributes to some degree to migration. How- 

| ever, each less developed country bears the prime responsibility 
hese for ensuring that enough students are trained in advanced coun- 
| IM tries for vital jobs at home. The precise responsibility resis with 

for- the authorities in less developed countries who are responsible 
from for administering programs for governmentally sponsored study 

are abroad. 
~ —Modernization and the Migration of Talent. A report from 
shind Education and World Affairs, January 1970. 
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The Ideal English Language Program: 
Environmental English 


by David Trumbull 


The School for International Training at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, is an institution to prepare people to function 
effectively in a culture other than their own. Administered by 
the Experiment in International Living, the school uses 
educational approaches based on techniques which have 
made Experiment programs so successful for more than 35 
years. With minor exceptions, three essential components are 
included in every training program administered by the 
school: orientation, language instruction, and homestay. 


Since 1963, English language instruction has constituted 
the core of most of the school’s programs for foreign students. 
The multinational character of the student body—with 53 
countries represented on campus—contributes an important 
dimension to the English program. English is the 
lingua franca among the students, ability in which is 
deliberately enhanced by mixing nationalities in dormitories, 
dining facilities, and recreational and cultural activities. 


Since the first English language program at the School for 
International Training, intensive instruction has been 
provided to more than 1,500 students from around the world, 
in programs ranging in duration from 3 to 27 weeks. This 
article summarizes a few of the conclusions drawn from 
close association with the Experiment experience. 


S WE RACE faster and faster toward the day when the us 
of leisure time becomes this nation’s major concern, ever- 
increasing numbers of people turn to education as the leisure 
activity most apt to be personally rewarding and productive. 


@ DAVID TRUMBULL, after 314 years as director of the English Lar 
guage Department, has recently been appointed director of TESOL 
(Teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages) Training for 
the Experiment in International Living at Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Among these educational pursuits today is the study of lan- 
guage. Acquiring some facility in a foreign language not only 
provides the student with a very comfortable feeling of ac- 
complishment, but opens doors, both physical and psycholog- 
ical, that have previously been closed to him. Language opens 
the door to travel, to intimate association with native speakers 
unapproachable for the average tourist, to a wealth of foreign 
literature, to new and exciting occupations, and to new ideas. 
Language learning is one of the most rewarding of mind-ex- 
panding experiences. 


Very much the same motivation stimulates the study of 
English as a second language. The foreign student looks to 
the United States as a door to economic opportunity, and the 
key to that door is English. In addition to the excitement of 
travel, there is the added incentive of multiplied income that 
often accompanies an increase in personal competence. Knowl- 
edge of English provides greater access to a storehouse of 
technical information—information available, for the most 
part, only in English. The man who invests in a program to 
learn English realizes an immediate return as he becomes a 
valuable asset to his community and country. 


As more English language courses spring up at institutions 
around the world, the problem of choosing an appropriate 
course and separating the valuable from the valueless becomes 
more acute for the foreign student and his sponsors. Unfor- 
tunately, education is as beset by charlatanism as any of man’s 
pursuits; it is all too easy to find oneself overcharged and 
undereducated ! The theme of this short paper is the ideal lan- 
guage program, and its purpose is to assist the student as he 
investigates the language offerings available to him. Intelligent 
evaluation of a language program requires a standard—a yard- 
stick to measure the potential effectiveness of any particular 
program of language instruction, whether or not the ideal 
program exists in actuality. 


There are some simple groundrules current among profes- 
sionals that should be available to the layman. I do not mean 
to go into the fascinating history of English language instruc- 
tion around the world or even to review the phenomenal 
changes in technique and scope that have overtaken the pro- 
fession since the Second World War; suffice it to say that 
concepts of language learning have altered greatly since many 
of us were drilled in high school classes on Latin conjugations 
or irregular French verbs. Today language is taught to be 
spoken ; it is seen at last in its proper perspective and assigned 


its natural role: a means of direct communication among peo- 
ple. 
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The Ideal Situation 


Let us look at the elements of the ideal language learning 
situation, recognizing that the ideal may be beyond us for 
various practical reasons. Obviously the ideal way to acquire 


fluency in a language is to be born and raised in a family that } 


speaks that language. That is perfection. It has even become 
a truism of the discipline that by the age of six a child hag 





mastered almost all of the structures of his native tongue | 


and can hardly err in accent and grammar. That situational 
ideal cannot of course be recreated for the adult learner of a 
second language, because he must contend with the inevitable 
resistance and interference of his first language habits—in. 
terference that stems from his own fully developed personality, 
which is in part conditioned by the first language. 


What then is the ideal situation for the adult learning Eng- 
lish as a second language? To begin with, it is a program 
carefully controlled by competent, sensitive, professional 
teachers, who create a total English environment in their 
classrooms, using only the target language and focusing on 
real language situations, insisting on mastery of language 
through habit and avoidance of cerebration. That is, the learn. 
ing environment must duplicate as closely as possible the 
condition available to the native learner of the tongue. 


The ideal course of language study not only provides practice 
in the target language, but immerses the student in the lan- 
guage culture. Since Leonard Blogmfield’s Language was pub- 
lished in 1933, the interrelation of language and culture has 
been recognized. Indeed, one of the reasons for the failure 
of some of the more traditional language teaching methods 
appears to have been the divorce of culture from language. 
Language and culture are inseparable. In many cases it is 
impossible to determine where language ends and culture be 
gins. The ideal setting for studying English as a second lan- 
guage would be in an English-speaking country or, failing 
that, at least in an institution that allows manipulation of the 
environment so that various elements of the target culture may 
be recreated artificially. 


The ideal English class is relatively small, with perhaps no 
more than 12 students representing various language back- 
grounds, though all should be near the same level of proficiency 
in English. Until recently linguists advised that language 
classes be composed of students speaking the same first lan 
guage. This allowed the institution to take advantage of 
contrastive analyses of the target and native tongues, thus 
permitting concentration on predictable problem areas. Today, 
however, we recognize that a mixed group offers an evel 
greater advantage, proof that the minimal distinctions he 
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cannot easily make are actually distinctions, since other stu- 
dents can respond to the distinctions without difficulty. With 
only slight guidance from the teacher, the students whose 
native language allows a quick grasp of a particular phoneme 
become models and coaches for the others. - 


The class is taught by a trained teacher of English as a 
second language with a thorough grounding in modern linguis- 
tics and methodology. Occasionally two of these small classes 
might join together for purposes to be explained below, allow- 
ing the fullest use of specific teaching skills in a team-teaching 
system. This arrangement exposes the students to at least two 
different speakers of English and offers the advantage of in- 
creased situational verisimilitude for the presentation of the 
language in a natural cultural context. 


Useful Teaching Aids 


The classroom should contain such teaching aids as black- 
boards, overhead projectors, blackout curtains, phonograph, 
and clock. The setting should be comfortably home-like with 
carpets, easy chairs, tables, pictures, and perhaps even a coffee 
pot. The teacher, of course, must have such incidental aids as 
flash cards, outline pictures, maps, magazines, and books. 


The teaching materials themselves, to be most effective, must 
stimulate the student toward self-instruction. They must be 
both interesting and immediately useful in content. Situational 
materials offer the best possibilities in this regard, particu- 
larly when they are also grammatically defensible. Creating 
such materials is not an easy task, for when the situation takes 
precedence over the grammatical sequencing of materials, the 
student may become lost in structures and vocabulary that are 
too difficult; and when the ease of structures and vocabulary 
is paramount, the materials tend to become dull and unnatural. 
Perhaps no completely satisfactory compromise is possible, 
since any natural and interesting context is likely to demand 
unsequenced grammatical structure and uncontrolled vocabu- 
lary, but carefully constructed dialogs seem to offer the best 
solution at present. 


The major objection to the dialog approach has been that the 
student is necessarily exposed to materials he cannot fully 
understand. Some teachers have assumed that this premature 
exposure has a negative effect on the student eager to under- 
stand everything presented to him in class. However, since, 
ina properly managed situational class, the student need not 
understand all the details but only the general content, it is 
dificult to see how premature exposure can result in any 
substantial subsequent interference. On the contrary, this 
leads later to moments of insightful flashes when patterns 
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that were abstruse in earlier classes suddenly become clear 
to the student. Since he has been exposed to the advanced 
structure in dialog through rote use only and not as a produc- 
tive pattern for further language performance, he is free to 
concentrate on those grammatical items that will prove im- 
mediately productive. The advantage gained in motivation 
outweighs whatever disadvantage may be associated with early 
exposure to some difficult structures. Each dialog must of 
course be followed by an intelligently sequenced drill that 
gradually and systematically leads the student through the 
maze of English grammar. 


Once the aural/oral materials have been chosen or written, 
there remains the problem of integrating these with reading 
and writing exercises. Even though we have accepted aural 
and oral skills as central to the study of language, we have 
not by any means committed the literate skills to oblivion! 
Ideally the student should not be exposed to reading matter 
that contains unfamiliar structure and vocabulary. He should 
not have to read anything that he could not understand upon 
hearing or produce himself in speech. The speech of the 
dialog situation should be turned into reading and composi- 
tion practice. The direct speech of the former may become 
reported speech or third person narrative in the latter; or 
other changes in number, tense, and person may be used to 
alter the situation of the dialog without seriously changing 
the structures and vocabulary already familiar to the student. 


Similarly the composition materials should be very closely 
integrated with the reading exercises. To begin with, these 
should provide for direct copywork, some dictation, and other 
tightly controlled exercises that prevent the writer from prac- 
ticing error. Only as his memory stock of structure and vocab- 
ulary increases should he be liberated from the tight control 
of the initial composition stage. Each step taken on the oral 
level should be followed by similar growth in reading skill and 
then by use of the now familiar material in writing. Each skill 
is mastered in its turn. 


Instructional Procedure 


Observation. Two classes, comfortably arrayed in their 
simulated English environment, observe their two native 
speaking English teachers act out an actual cultural situation 
replete with props. It may be a scene in a railway station, a 
drug store, a living room, or a movie theater. The team 
teachers engage in a carefully constructed dialog that could 
actually take place in that specific setting. They use their 
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normal speed, normal gestures, normal intonation, stress, and 
rhythm, and all of their natural expressions. In other words, 
the students eavesdrop on a single slice of American life. The 
team repeats the dialog a few times until they believe that the 
students have understood the general content of the situation, 
if not the specific details of the conversation. 


Memorization. The classes now separate and each teacher 
drills his students chorally and individually until the entire 
dialog is more-or-less committed to memory. Note that in the 
ideal language program—unlike the ideal progressive school— 
memorization is not a derogatory concept but an essential skill. 
One cannot be Socratic in technique when the object of instruc- 
tion is the internalization of new habits. 


Variation. When the students have the dialog sentences 
well in hand, the drill continues with variations, from simple 
repetitions to single-item substitutions through multiple-item 
substitutions in the previously learned sentence frames and 
on to new transformations using the selected patterns from 
the day’s dialog mixed with the familiar, until the new is as 
natural as the old. 


Let us assume one sentence in the dialog reads, “I think it’s 
going to rain tomorrow, John.” First the students commit the 
sentence to memory using normal speed, intonation, and stress. 
Second the teacher presents exercises using single-item sub- 
stitutions. For example: 


Teacher: I think it’s going to rain. 
Student: I think it’s going-to rain. 
Teacher: believe 

Student: I believe it’s going to rain. 
Teacher: know 

Student: I know it’s going to rain. 


Then the teacher may progress to substitutions in more diffi- 
cult positions leading to a mixed multiple-item substitution 
drill, such as: 

Teacher: I think it’s going to rain. 

Student: I think it’s going to rain. 

Teacher: hope 

Student: I hope it’s going to rain. 

Teacher: snow 

Student: I hope it’s going to snow. 

Teacher: he 

Student: He hopes it’s going to snow. 
The same simple format allows for expansion into very diffi- 
cult patterns: 

Student: He hopes it’s going to snow. 

Teacher: yesterday 

Student: He hoped it would snow yesterday. 
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Teacher: every day 
Student: He hopes it snows every day. 

The final drills to be practiced, still using the frame from the 
initial dialog, are transformation drills in which the student 
produces structural changes on clue demands, for instance: 


Student: I think it’s going to rain. 
Teacher: plural 

Student: We think it’s going to rain. 
Teacher: question 

Student: Do we think it’s going to rain? 


Dramatization. When the drills in the new patterns have 
been sufficiently practiced, the team teachers once again bring 
the separate classes together for further dramatization. Mem- 
bers of the two classes exchange roles and act out the situation 
exactly as the two teachers presented it earlier. The teachers 
may ask for extemporaneous situational substitutions in the 
dialog—for instance, asking for a repetition but substituting 
bus station for airport. In this case the student still has the 
guidance of the memorized model but must include whatever 
changes the situational substitution demands. This role-play- 
ing may be extended by substitutions of new person or number 
characteristics as well. (“Carlos, you and Sylvia now play the 
role of John in the dialog. Be certain that you speak for both 
of you. Jaime and Karen will take the role of Maria.”’). 


Emancipation. When the class is sufficiently advanced in 
skills, the dialog may be used as a springboard into situational 
content discussions. These tend to become considerably freer 
in structure and vocabulary and should lead to individual 
creative, expressive behavior. At this stage the teacher needs 
great sensitivity to be able to determine when the student may 
be interrupted for grammatical correction. The purpose of free 
discussion should be communication improvement rather than 
grammatical mastery. Interruptions of content must be care- 
fully handled. It is better to leave an error uncorrected when 
it is produced by a student who needs encouragement than to 
risk stifling his participation. Since language study is not 
content-oriented, the teacher is wary of inhibiting student 
response for the sake of accuracy or truth. The development 
of free conversation is a critical step in the language learning 
process ; its mastery is also bound to begin with halting, fragile 
steps. It is wise to remember that students are always con- 
tent-oriented, whereas teachers are process-oriented. The 
ideal language program avoids the confusion of process and 
content in language classes. 


Content Courses. Since language is primarily a tool of 
communication, content cannot long be ignored in developing 
the ideal English language program. One very effective means 
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of introducing the elements of reality required is the inclusion 
of actual content courses when the students have acquired an 
intermediate command of the language. Such courses are not 
as academically demanding as the average college content 
course, but attempt to establish a middle ground between 
language as process and language as a means to a deepened 
cultural understanding. A course that involves a look at the 
history, art, or politics of the target culture in a general way 
offers the most leverage here, whereas mathematics or science 
would tend to be less integrative. It is not sufficient to study 
the target culture in the student’s native language since Amer- 
ican culture is best understood through the English medium. 
True cultural understanding grows from participation in the 
culture, and this, of course, can happen only when the language 
of the culture is used. The content course is organized with as 
much student participation as possible, though actual lecturing 
and note-taking are practiced on occasion. The major divi- 
dend from this investment will be the increase in student 
confidence. As the student .discovers that he can understand 
and participate, even though at less than 100 percent efficiency, 
he is encouraged and returns to the structural class drills with 
increased enthusiasm. 


Language Laberatory. In addition to language drill and 
content courses, the student in the ideal language program has 
access to supervised individual practice in a modern language 
laboratory. A period of 40 to 60 minutes during which the 
student hears a master voice, records his own voice, responds 
to the master track, and then corrects his errors and practices 
the correction, contributes a great deal to language growth. 
In the ideal institution the student has access to the language 
laboratory in his free time, without direct supervision. The 
well-organized laboratory has a storage bank of tapes of all 
dialogs and drills and perhaps even content lectures that the 
student has heard. These allow him to review at will any 
lesson for remedial purposes. The school provides indexed 
master tapes that give practice of specific problems identified 
by the teacher or the student. 


Acquiring Environmental English Fluency 


If the student is to learn that English is fair coin for the 
exchange of human expression, he must be led to use it as his 
medium of communication outside the class as well as in it. In 
the ideal English language center the student speaks English 
at meals; his conversations with roommates are accompanied 
by the appropriate English expressions; and even his private 
life is dominated by English. In short, he can’t escape the 
English world any more than the native English-speaker can 
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escape the English world that has conditioned him. Let us 
take a long look at this aspect of the program. 


Having fun is serious business. No one doubts that enjoy- 
able, effortless learning is the most permanent sort of learning. 
This fact has been convincingly demonstrated by our educa- 
tional psychologists. Positive reward teaching machines offer 
substantial proof of this phenomenon. The belief that learning 
must be painful has not been part of our educational literature 
since the turn of the 20th century. 


Equally obvious to educators is that English is not merely a 
subject to be studied but a life to be lived. When language is a 
“subject,” like mathematics or astronomy, then it is not learned 
in the sense of being assimilated for future use. An acceptable 
definition of effective language learning must include the ac- 
quisition of a practical tool that can be applied at will. 


Putting these two concepts together, we realize that only 
when English is taken out of the classroom can we begin to 
talk of its being learned. When a student enjoys himself, doing 
all of those things that he likes to do in an English-speaking 
culture, doing them in English, then we can say he has learned 
the language. The problem, if there is one, is our own psycho- 
logical resistance to this conclusion. For some reason many 
teachers, parents, and even children find it difficult to believe 
that a person who is lost in enjoyment of a momentary situa- 
tion can actually be learning a valuable skill. 


Incidental Learning 


The ideal language program deliberately creates fun for the 
English learner to take advantage of incidental learning. Inci- 
dental learning is that which is acquired in the pursuit of a 
different objective. A simple example of this is often quoted 
by remedial reading teachers: Boys who set out to obtain a 
driver’s license will learn to read the driver’s manual inci- 
dental to accomplishing their stated tasks, no matter how often 
other teachers may have pronounced them incorrigible non- 
readers. To take advantage of incidental learning in teaching 
language, the student is allowed to forget that he is attempting 
to learn a language, and he is encouraged to concentrate on 
something more tangible. He will learn English in the pursuit 
of other goals such as traveling, arguing politics, or dating a 
pretty girl who speaks only English. 


The ideal institution arranges frequent multinational par- 
ties, dances, picnics, discussion groups, and other social activi- 
ties. The teachers serve as subtle social manipulators, archi- 
tects of English situations, outside of class hours. In a sense 
this suggests 1984, but there need be no subterfuge about these 
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efforts ; the staff may boldly announce its intention. Teachers 
may even extract a pledge from each student that he will use 
only English in all of his daily dealings. With well-motivated 
students this technique can be very effective. 


One word of caution needs to be inserted here. In situations 
that are less than ideal, where the student is virtually sur- 
rounded by others who speak his native tongue, it may be 
dangerous to impose 24 hours of English on him. Experiences 
in Peace Corps language training programs called HILT (High 
Intensity Language Training) and TILT (Total Immersion 
Language Training) seem to indicate that it is not wise to 
expect total adherence to the nonnative language pledge, since 
psychologically important peer relationships impose emotional 
factors between members of the same culture. These delicate 
relationships depend on continued verbal communication. In 
such cases, it is wise to establish a safety zone, either a place or 
time when students may relax in their native language. 
When the native language mix in class is well balanced, how- 
ever, safety zone considerations do not seem to be so necessary. 


In addition to the above problem there are other adjustment 
concerns to be considered. The foreign visitor is determined 
to acquire a new personality appropriate to the language he is 
studying. Unfortunately, to do so he must leave behind the 
security of the familiar cultural symbols and the support of 
familiar faces. A person embarking on a new voyage requires 
the sympathy and understanding of others to guide and sup- 
port his efforts. Though love and support may be expressed 
in many nonverbal ways, verbal encouragement is also essen- 
tial to the student. And it is precisely this that the foreign 
students miss most. 


Whether he seeks it or not, the teacher, to whom the student 
is exposed many hours each day, becomes a surrogate parent 
and authority, and the student finds security in this new 
relationship. This places a great burden of responsibility on 
the teacher, who must be a mature, well-balanced individual, 
tolerant and accepting on one hand and forceful and demand- 
ing on the other. At no time can he afford to be moralistically 
judgmental; yet at all times he must insist on accuracy and 
continued effort. The teacher must love his pupils, even as he 
accepts the fact that the success of his teaching efforts can be 
measured only by the eventual emancipation of the student 
from tutelage. Like the mother robin, the teacher must be kind 
enough to push the students from the nest when the time is 
ripe. 
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Field Trips 


Field trips are not merely pleasant ways to spend time. They 
are an essential adjunct to the language program. They offer 
an opportunity for the teacher to throw his charges inte the 
water, without letting go of the lifeline. Here is a random list 
of potential field trips: church suppers, county fairs, movies, 
plays, elementary schools, business concerns, civic court, gro- 
cery store, drug store, museum, and college. The list of course 
may be as extensive as the imagination of the institution. To 
whatever extent possible, specific field trips follow close on the 
heels of the relevant class dialog. The students are never “sur- 
prised” by a field trip but are prepared in advance with appro- 
priate vocabulary in useful question sentences. They are in- 
structed to gather the answers to specific questions that can be 
found only in direct confrontation of an English speaker at the 
scene of the field trip. In the case of trips to institutions where 
the tables will be turned and the student becomes the recipient 
of questions, as at local elementary schools, the student is pre- 
pared in advance to respond to the kinds of questions likely to 
be asked. 


In every case, relevant readings are studied beforehand, a 
discussion held immediately after, and a followup exercise, 
(e.g., writing thank you letters) designed to demonstrate the 
“live” nature of the experience. Field trips are never under- 
taken for the mere sake of entertainment or amusement. In 
keeping with demonstrated principles, trips are fun, but the 
fun is the objective of the student, while incidental learning is 
the objective of the institution providing the “fun.” 


Fluency is, of course, the objective of every language stu- 
dent, though the word itself has become something of an ab- 
straction. Fluency for the learner of English as a second 
language translates as “effective behavior within the native 
English-speaking culture.” Certainly reading comprehension 
and writing ability are extremely important elements of a lan- 
guage program, but it would be as foolish and misguided to 
maintain that fluency requires composition and reading skills 
as it would be to say that a preschool American child can speak 
English fluently. The ideal language program will recognize 
that the student has a specific objective and it will interpret 
fluency with the flexibility determined by the objective. One 
very desirable target, offering many extra dividends, is the 
homestay. The foreign student knows that if he can function 
as a member of that family for 3 or 4 weeks, doing everything 
the family does, discussing what families in the U.S. discuss, 
and accepting a role in communal activities, then he is fluent. 
He receives constant and immediate reinforcement of fune- 
tional language behavior, and his confidence grows with each 
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passing experiment in the language. He is on his own in 
English. Yet the acceptance and support of the family situa- 
tion, replacing to some degree the security of his native family, 
gives him the stability and encouragement he needs to con- 
tinue language experimentation. He is actually living English, 
but he has his family as an emotional bulwark, permissive yet 
directive. This is the perfect halfway house between the edu- 
cational institution and total liberation in the new environment 
of work, studies, or travel in the English-speaking culture. 


Motivation 


We have taken a brief look at the ideal English language pro- 
gram, touching on materials, class methods, physical facilities, 
emotional environment, field experiences, and gradual emanci- 
pation. What we have not mentioned may be the most impor- 
tant element of the language learning situation: the student’s 
motivation. The institution can provide the proper external 
environment, but only the student can bring the dedication and 
conscientious concern to the program that will result in truly 
effective learning. Without doubt, acquiring a second language 
is a difficult and, at times, frustrating task. It cannot be ac- 
complished without the will and diligent effort of the learner. 
Let this serve as a warning to those attempting to evaluate 
the effectiveness of any language program without taking into 
account the student and his attitude. It can’t be done. 


Recognizing that few if any ideal programs exist at this time, 
the potential student seeking the most effective program for 
his particular purposes might well begin by asking the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. How intensive is the program? That is, how many 
hours of class instruction are available each day? 


2. How well integrated is the program? Do the oral/ 
aural materials correspond to the reading and composi- 
tion materials, and are extracurricular experiences co- 
ordinated with these? 


3. How situational are the materials? Do they offer prac- 
tice in realistic living experiences? 

4. How sequential are the materials? Do they proceed in 
an organized fashion from simple to difficult and on to 
eventual emancipation in the real language situation? 


5. How professional is the staff? Are they mature and 
responsible? Have they studied methods of teaching 
the language? Have they mastered a second language? 
Have they traveled, lived, and worked abroad? 


6. How many hours of supervised language laboratory 
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practice are offered daily? Is unsupervised remedial 
laboratory practice available? 


7. Are significant content courses available to the inter- 
mediate student? 


8. What does the institution do to relate language and cul- 
ture? 


9. How large are classes? Small enough to insure individ- 
ual attention? 


10. Do the facilities offer miniature flexible units of the 
culture which uses English? 


11. What is the language background mix of the class? 
12. Do the students take a language pledge? 
13. What efforts are made to structure the nonclass hours? 


GLANCING THROUGH the check list one realizes that some of 
the answers will be found in the institution’s catalog, while 
some questions require more firsthand knowledge of the pro- 
gram. It is wise procedure to ask the school for names of 
alumni living in the area. The potential student may then dis- 
cuss the merits of the program with people who have actually 
experienced it. He should give some thought to his own moti- 
vation and determine if the specific program actually suits his 
needs. Careful investigation before investing time and money 
in a program will prevent disillusion and resentment later. 9 


Canadian—lItalian Cultural Affairs 


The Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome was created following 
an agreement between Canada and Italy for the repayment of 
assistance to Italian civilians during World War II. Its purpose 
is to promote exchanges and strengthen cultural ties between 
Canada and Italy. Its work is financed by the income of a fund 
worth approximately $500,000 in lire. The fund is administered 
by the Canada Council with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the Canadian ambassador in 
Rome. 

This year, the Institute decided to offer senior fellowships to 
two outstanding Canadian artists to enable them to spend a full 
year in Italy with their families. They are: Julien Hébert, 
sculptor and designer, and Harry Somers, composer. They will 
each receive the equivalent of $18,000 plus travel expenses. 


—12th Annual Report of the Canada Council, 1968-69. 
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Questioning Value Systems 
in Medicine 


by Dr. S. W. Bibile 


Excerpts from an address to new students at the Faculty of Medicine 
of the University of Ceylon, Colombo.’ 


N THIS ADDRESS I have nothing 

profound to offer you. I have only 
a modest wish—that at the same 
time you come to respect and love 
this medical school, as I did in my 
time, you should not accept pas- 
sively its value systems—educational 
or otherwise—without questioning 
them at every turn, not only in the 
limited society that is your medical 
school, but also in the wider society 
that is the environment of your med- 
ical school. 


This is what youth is for and this 
is what a university is also for. 


In order to illustrate what I mean 
I would like to refer to a few ex- 
periences I had with medical stu- 
dents during a visit to the United 
States this year. 


American Medicos 


My first experience was with medicos 
at Johns Hopkins one evening in 





*Reprinted with permission from the 
Ceylon Daily News, Nov. 6, 1969. 


May. The professor of pharmacology 
was giving a dinner for six medicos 
who had been winners in competitive 
student projects organized by his 
department. The winners had pre- 
sented an evaluation of a new drug, 
L-dopa, in the treatment of Parkin- 
sonism. I had read their presenta- 
tion earlier in the evening. It was 
excellent and I looked forward to 
meeting the team that produced this 
work. I was not disappointed and it 
was well past midnight when I fin- 
ished chatting with them. 


There was not a dull moment. Two 
of their professors were present, and 
after a well-informed discussion on 
the Negro ghettos that surround 
Johns Hopkins the medicos debated 


@ Dr. S. W. BIBILE is dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine and professor of 
pharmacology at the University of 
Ceylon, Peradeniya. He received his 
M.B.B.S. (Ceylon) in 1945, and Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) in 1952. As a partici- 
pant in the International Visitors 
Program of the Department of State, 
he visited the United States from 
May 17 to June 26, 1969. 
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with their professors about student 
participation and involvement in 
medical school affairs, and soon there 
was an animated debate on the cur- 
riculum and content of teaching. 


They wanted to know the relevance 
of everything being done in their 
medical school. They were forthright 
and even aggressive at times. But 
they were exceedingly well-informed 
and mature, and their arguments 
were largely unanswerable. 


There are great differences be- 
tween the American medical stu- 
dents and our medicos. The U.S. 
medical student has been 4 years in 
college, which is the same as saying 
university, and is therefore a grad- 
uate and 23 years old by the time 
he joins medical school. 


Our students are not graduates 
but come from school and are around 
19. The U.S. entrant to medicine 
has done a variety of subjects in arts 
and science faculties such as philos- 
ophy, architecture, economics, math- 
ematics; and we restrict ourselves 
to chemistry, physics, botany, and 
zoology. 


The atmosphere of radicalism in 
U.S. universities—especially in the 
liberal arts faculties—has influenced 
these medicos and they are infinitely 
more radical in outlook than our 
own. 


Students are very active in the 
classroom and do not hesitate to in- 
terrupt, question, and debate with 
the teacher. Mixed with this radical- 
ism is a maturity that has come from 
having been 4 years in a university. 


The U.S. medical student pays 
$2,000 in fees annually, and his total 
upkeep for the year costs around 
$5,000. That is a lot of money and 
he demands value for this money. 
Medical faculties have to make their 
courses attractive to induce good 
students to join them, and there is 
competition between medical schools 
for the best students. 
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Questioning Priorities 


A few days later I was at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, which is at- 
tached to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
in New York. On the street outside 
the administrative building I met 
10 or 15 students attired in white 
coats distributing pamphlets and 
talking to passersby. 


I took a pamphlet myself and 
found that it was an agitation for 
improving the outpatient services of 
this hospital which catered to the 
poor and black population of Wash- 
ington Heights in New York. The 
pamphlet contained some revealing 
statistics showing very high mater- 
nal and infant mortality rates for 
people in the Washington Heights 
area as compared with that of New 
York in general. The pamphlet then 
proceeded to point out that beside 
the outpatient building was a new 
and opulent 10-story building near- 
ing completion which was meant for 
doctors’ offices which in the U.S. is 
where wealthy fee-paying patients 
are seen in private practice. 


The young students were question- 
ing the system of priorities adopted 
by their University Hospital and 
urging that it was unjust and con- 
tradictory to the medical ideals 
preached but not practiced by their 
elders. 


I walked to the cafeteria with 
some of these students and during 
lunch discovered that they were 
third-year students agitating on be- 
half of their students’ union. 


The motivations and idealism of 
these young boys and girls impressed 
me warmly. They were well-informed 
about medical practice and malprae- 
tice in the U.S. and provided me with 
facts and figures to support their 
arguments. Much more money is 
spent on research than on medical 
care and they were agitating, a 
many medical students do in the 
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U.S., for a reversal of these priori- 
ties. 


Irresponsible Agitation 


At this stage I wish to pause from 
my considerations of the progressive 
attitudes and radicalism of youth 
and refer briefly to some irrespon- 
sible and immature actions of youth 
that creep into their agitation. 


A good example was the crisis at 
Peradeniya. I shall leave the issues 
involved aside. I shall also leave 
aside my sympathy for the frustra- 
tions of the arts student, which 
medicos in the assurance of a secure 
future are often apt to forget, and 
refer to the fact that students in- 
vaded and damaged the residence of 
a kindly Vice-Chancellor who has 
been sympathetic to student requests. 
This was tactless and immature in 
the extreme and _ immediately 
brought heavy police forces on the 
scene. This action alienated an other- 
wise sympathetic staff and, worse 
still, alienated a sizable section of 
the student body and thereby lost 
the opportunity of influencing them 
in a progressive direction. 


My point is that when a move- 
ment is attempting to win others 
to a cause, it is a disservice to 
that movement to act in such a way 
as to lose people that it hoped to 
influence. 


Another lapse on the part of stu- 
dent leaders was their doing little 
or nothing to halt the ragging of 
freshmen who in the arts section 
come from poor rural homes. 


These and other examples com- 
prise the other side of the coin, and 
I mention this point to deplore such 
irresponsibility and to plead that you 
should avoid such actions because 
they hinder the radical movements 
of youth. The socially conscious rebel 
must control the irresponsible be- 
havior of the colleague with a per- 
sonality defect. 


Having said that, let me return to 
the progressive aspects of student 
radicalism and the manner in which 
youth has become sensitive to the 
social issues of the sixties. There are 
innumerable gaps between practice 
and precept right here in our social 
set-up too, and youth can see through 
the hypocrisies of adult society. 


May I quote from the 1967 Reith 
lectures given by Dr. Edmund Leach, 
reader in social anthropology, Cam- 
bridge University: 


What are the young people get- 
ting at? Why do they try to be so 
outrageous? 

Well mostly of course they don’t 
know, they are just imitating one 
another. But the leaders who do 
know have a perfectly good politi- 
cal case. They argue that they are 
the involuntary heirs to a genera- 
tion of incompetents. Their seniors, 
who still keep all the power in their 
own hands, have made a total mess 
of things. It is these incompetent 
adults who manage the educational 
system and lay down rules about 
what young people are supposed to 
learn. The whole set-up is rigged 
to fit the belief that, when eventu- 
ally the young grow up and come 
to power, they too will want to 
carry on running the show just as 
before. But this assumption makes 
cooperation impossible. If the old 
expect the young to participate in 
planning the future, then they 
might at least take the trouble to 
find out what sort of future the 
young would actually like to have. 
Quite certainly the young do not 
want to inherit a social system in 
which power is the exclusive pre- 
serve of those who happen to have 
influential parents or of those who 
have shown themselves to be docile 
and obedient by conforming to 
parental expectations. 


My own view is that it represents 
a really basic and potentially very 
healthy attack on English class 
values. The “aggressive disorder” of 
the young can only be understood in 
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terms of its opposite “orderly sub- 
mission.” 


Learning by “Teach-in” 


In questioning these hypocrisies, 
American youth are well-informed by 
using a device known as the “teach- 
in.” I would commend the “teach-in” 
to the young people I address today. 
It consists of organizing a whole day 
or a whole weekend of lectures, semi- 
nars, and discussions on a topic or 
issue. People with expertise on the 
topic are invited to present the facts 
on every aspect of the issue. At the 
end of several “teach-ins” the par- 
ticipants would be well-informed on 
the issue. 


I think that it is now time to come 
near home and consider how the 
average medical student in this coun- 
try compares with what I have de- 
scribed for the U.S. 


Radical ideas have not invaded our 
world of medical students. I wish to 
point out one characteristic of our 
medicos—the characteristic of pas- 
sivity. This applies of course to your 
predecessors in our faculties and you 
may well be free of it. But if you do 
possess it, I beg you to discard it as 
best you can. 


In our classes the bulk of students 
rarely question or debate the state- 
ments made by teachers. There is an 
unquestioning acceptance of the 
guru. It is often difficult to elicit a 
“yes” or a “no” or even an “I don’t 
know” when questioning students. 
This passivity is not confined to 
teacher-student relationships in our 
faculties but also to social questions 
that abound in the environment of 
medicine. 


The arts student is usually better 
informed about the world he lives in 
and is more “activist.” The mixing 
of students from different disciplines 
in the halls of residence at Pera- 
deniya was an attempt to encourage 
a widening of horizons all round. The 
- results I am afraid have been dis- 
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appointing and often there is littl 
communication between the arts and 
the medical student or between the 
engineering and the agricultural stu. 
dent although they may live in the 
same hall or even in adjoining rooms, 


With no intention of causing of. 
fence to women, I would say that 
women have been more disappointing 
in this respect than men. 


I would make a sincere plea to my 
young friends who have joined this 
faculty to take an active interest in 
their environment, for in doing g0 
you become more intellectually “ae. 
tivist” and among other things 
better fitted to take a fresh look at 
the course of studies that has been 
arranged for you. 


Take your criticisms to your teach 
ers because teachers wish to know 
and wish to improve. It is useful to 
know what the customer thinks! | 
often wonder whether the mass of 
factual material that is thrown a 
you in medical school and the ex. 
amination-centered educational sys 
tem we operate gets in the way of 
your learning processes. 


George Miller of the University of 
Illinois has described how an e- 
amination-centered educational sys 
tem results in a halt to learning 
when the stimulus of exams is re 
moved. I think that your dean and 
I had a striking illustration of this 
when a few weeks back we inter 
viewed internee doctors for employ- 
ment in the Department of Health 
Only one in about 20 internees was 
found to be reading medical journals 
after graduation. 


Continuing Education 


You will understand the sorrow with 
which we learned this when you ap 
preciate that the medical undergrat 
uate does not finish his education 
when he graduates. He has only mae 
a beginning, and his continuing edt 
cation requires that he cultivate th 





habit of reading and that he co 
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tinue this habit throughout his medi- 
cal life. If he does not do so, his 
medical practice in 1975 or 1980 and 
beyond will be no different from what 
he learned in 1969. 


The learning process of the in- 
ternees may have come to a halt 
after the stimulus of exams was re- 
moved. We may have failed to instill 
the reading habit. The Department 
of Health and the consultant staff of 
our hospitals must share blame for 
not organizing a system of continu- 
ing education for internees. 


Last year the Faculty of Medicine 
at Peradeniya drew up a revised cur- 
riculum and presented it to the stu- 
dents association for criticism. The 
president of the association informed 
me that he could not even get a 
quorum to have discussions on the 
curriculum. I urge you to be less 
indifferent. 


My faculty has now decided to in- 
clude students in all faculty com- 
mittees discussing curriculum and 


we hope the response will be better. 
I am sure that as teachers we would 
welcome it if at every stage in your 
undergraduate career you asked for 
the relevance of what is being 
taught, and it does teachers a great 
deal of good to reflect on relevance 
when so asked by students. 


Should teaching and examination 
be information-centered or should 
they be oriented toward problem- 
solving? Real life and medical prac- 
tice consists all the time of problem- 
solving. Should your learning be a 
passive procedure of listening to in- 
numerable lectures, or should learn- 
ing be an active process of small 
group discussions and of self-reading 
with a sharp reduction in the time 
spent on formal lectures? 


I POSE A FEW QUESTIONS like this 
and commend you to find many more 
and pose them to your faculty 
throughout your career here. You 
may already have tentative answers 
to these questions from your experi- 
ence in school. 0 
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Ships and Students at Sea 


by Hugo Jaeckel 


Shipboard orientation may soon become a thing of the past 
as planes supplant ships to transport students overseas. The 
author looks back on the program with which he has been in- 
volved and sums up the lessons that have been learned and 
could prove useful in planning new types of orientation for 
the future. 


NE CAN’T BE SURE what it takes to make up an era these 

days, but if it doesn’t take too much, perhaps one ended late 
last summer—on September 18, to be exact. On that date the 
M/S Aurelia docked in Southampton and disembarked the last 
of her 1,133 student passengers after a trans-Atlantic crossing 
for the Council on International Educational Exchange. The 
Aurelia was completing her 10th year for the Council, having 
each season—from May to September—made about 10 cross 
ings. This summer the Aurelia is taking British tourists to 
the Canary Islands, and the Council has not found a suitable 
replacement for her. Besides, with the new lowered air rates 
and the rising operational costs for ships, student sailings can 
no longer compete with the airlines, and the Council itself is 
going airborne. This ends the annual procession of student sail- 
ings. A phenomenon known to young travelers on both sides of 
the Atlantic for more than a score of years has disappeared 
from the scene. 


The sailings originated in 1947. After World War II, the 
pent-up demand to resume contacts with Europe was more 
than the ordinary travel facilities could handle. Commercial 


@ Huco JAECKEL is Educational Associate with the Council on Inter 
national Educational Exchange, having previously served as its Dt 
rector of Educational Services. Before joining the Council he was 
managing editor of Collier Macmillan International and before that 
was with several public affairs agencies. He has an M.A. in publit 
law and government from Columbia University. 
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transport was in short supply. In late 1946 it became clear 
that thousands of students and teachers wouldn’t be able to 
get passage to Europe. Many had signed up to go abroad on 
specific study and work projects for various educational and 
religious groups. Representatives of these groups called on 
the State Department for assistance, and the Department 
persuaded the U.S. Maritime Commission to release a couple 
of ex-troopships. The first student sailings were under way 
that next summer. This was also the beginning of the Council 
(then the Council on Student Travel), for these groups de- 
cided to remain together to advance the interests of the 
student travelers permanently. 


It was around that time, or a little later, that the Dutch 
National Student Union (NBBS) began its transatlantic op- 
erations, which were differently organized (they ended a 
couple of years ago) but also filled a student need and belong 
in the record. Educational exchange programs and exchange 
students were very much in vogue in the early years after the 
war. Student sailings sometimes got quite a sendoff with 
speeches given on deck by college presidents and Government 
officials. Several times there was even a band on the pier. 
On the other side, Prince Bernhard once greeted an NBBS 
ship at Rotterdam and received a sweat shirt stitched with 
the names of the Ivy League colleges. It seems like a century 
ago. 


It has been estimated that over 200,000 students have sailed 
on Council ships. The Awrelia was preceded by a small fleet of 
ships flying the flags of half a dozen nations. Gone is the Aure- 
lia, and gone too are the Irpinia, the Ascania, the Olympia, the 
Arosa Star, the Arosa Sky, the Anna Salen, and others as de- 
lightfully named. The ships had their own personalities as 
well as looks, but most were small, sturdy, and a little past 
their prime when they took up service for the Council. The 
major feature they had in common, however, was the ship- 
board program—the special characteristic of all student sail- 
ings. 


Preparation for Study Abroad 


The shipboard program consisted of a full schedule of discus- 
sions, language classes, and other activities, including recrea- 
tion, to prepare the passengers for their study or travel abroad. 
The focus was on Europe or America depending on the direc- 
tion of the ship. Time was allotted for evaluations and other 
post mortems for students returning to their own countries. 
The program was directed by a small staff nearly all drawn 
from college faculties and selected for their European-Ameri- 
can background and competence in a given field, the major 
ones being contemporary affairs, language teaching, and art 
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history. Certain personal qualities were also required. One was 
certainly the ability to hold one’s own at close quarters with a 


thousand students. Staff members received their passage in ° 


return for services, which generally turned out to be far 
greater than they had expected to render.’ 


The conversion to air flights has put an end to the student 
sailings and to the shipboard program but not to the Council’s 
interest in orientation activities, which will henceforth be con- 
ducted on dry land. Just what programs are to be organized 
hasn’t altogether been settled yet, but there will be an “Intro- 
duction to Europe” series this summer, given in London and 
Paris, for students taking the Council’s trans-Atlantic flights, 
The shipboard experience has been searched for ideas that 
might be relevant to the new setting, although the question has 
been raised as to whether the experience wasn’t too unusual to 
be helpful in such different circumstances. 


In any event, it was thought a good idea to set down some 
account of the experience while memories were still fresh. This 
article attempts a brief general description of the shipboard 
program, including an account of the major program activity, 
the forum, which may be interesting also because of the con- 
troversy about its use. A few lessons do seem salvageable—at 
least to the writer—and these are sketched out at the end, 
Someone else may well have come up with different conclusions, 
as he might also have told a different story. 


The Shipboard Program 


The unusualness of the experience was actually due not so 
much to its taking place on the high seas as to the large part 
the students themselves played in their own orientation. This 
student role shaped the program and determined many of the 
procedures used. To get the students involved was a major 
aim of the staff, since the small staff could not run the program 
alone. Not counting the administrative personnel (shipboard 
director, education director, bookstore manager), the actual 
program staff numbered only 10 or 11 people—three or four 
discussion leaders, an art history lecturer, the language coor- 
dinator, newspaper coordinator, a recreation staff of two or 
three persons, and a music director. The “teacher-student” 
ratio was therefore about one to a hundred. This ratio was 
rendered less bleak by the program contributions that adminis 
trative personnel made in addition to handling their regular 
duties. 


* Some 1,750 men and women have served as shipboard staff on Council 
sailings, according to an estimate of Miss Marion Glaeser, who was the 
Council’s Assistant Director of Educational Services and Director of 
Personnel and Office Services over much of the student sailing period 
(1956-1967). ; 
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There could not very well not be a shipboard program. A 
full round of activities was needed—quite, apart from the 
orientation aims—to provide reasonable outlets for the pas- 
sengers. A thousand students confined in a small space 
represent a sizable quantity of energy. For the same reason, 
the program, if it was to involve the students, had to appear 
useful and attractive to them, especially since all program ac- 
tivities were voluntary; the passengers had paid for their 
transatlantic passage, not the orientation. 


The Council’s Educational Services office, responsible for 
planning and staffing the shipboard programs, had the problem 
of student interest to figure out during the fall and winter 
months. Assumptions as to what would appeal to the students 
guided the ordering of movies (an international feature se- 
ries), documentaries, books, language texts, and other mate- 
rials used on shipboard. The program design—the choice of 
suggested topics and activities—was similarly shaped, as was 
the selection of shipboard staff. The latter had to be the sort 
to attract and hold the attention of students. 


And who were the students? The Americans looked very 
much alike to the Europeans on board, but they came from 
all parts of the United States, from 50 or more colleges on 
any one sailing, and had different backgrounds, abilities, and 
interests. As to their travel interests, on the early eastbound 
sailings, tourism in Europe was the main one; in the late sum- 
mer most of the passengers were headed for academic study, 
which made these sailings more substantial from an orientation 
standpoint. Roughly, the same division of interest and time 
sequence was true for the European students on the westbound 
sailings. 


Most Americans on their way to Europe had not been there 
before and were beginning to get more than curious about it. 
Few were fluent in a European language, or knew much about 
the history or literature of the countries they were to visit 
or stay in. Many felt anxiety, some of which was projected 
onto scapegoat travel details (tickets, trunks, and so forth). 
A minority would be determined to plunge into Florence, 
Heidelberg, or Grenoble, and emerge as Europeans by the 
end of the academic year—which was very American of them. 
A group of girl friends on board may have vowed not to speak 
anything but Italian for the duration of the voyage, to the 
annoyance of their boy friends. Another minority was already 
wishing itself home, to which it would revert emotionally dur- 
ing much of its foreign stay. One poor girl would certainly be 
in her cabin crying her heart out for the whole trip. 


Recruiting Volunteer Leaders 


Student involvement in the program began almost as soon as 
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the ship sailed. A few hours after embarkation, a general pas- 
senger meeting was held in the largest lounge of the ship—on 
the Aurelia, the Riviera Lounge, into which about 700 students 
could crowd. The purpose of the meeting was principally to 
recruit volunteer student leaders. The shipboard director 
began with a word or two about the Council and the ship- 
board program. The key staff members then outlined program 
plans for the trip and called for help from those passengers 
with special skills or teaching experience in their specific 
program areas. At the end of the meeting, the shipboard 
director recapitulated the different sign-up locations and the 
program was under way. 


The response to the staff appeals was very good. Even the 
bookstore manager, to his pleased surprise, was besieged by 
volunteers. By the second day of the sailing volunteer leaders 
were involved everywhere in the program. The largest number 
served the language coordinator who usually corralled about 
50 to 60 teachers, native Europeans or Americans, depending 
on the direction of the ship. Volunteers joined on committees 
and panels to run the country sessions and forums; they helped 
organize special workshops and poetry readings; they produced 
the newspaper, manned the bookstore and information center, 
and directed a dozen or more recreational activities. The total 
number of volunteers serving regularly in these and other 
capacities throughout the course of the sailing was impressive. 
A vermouth reception offered in the last days as a thank-you 
could count 150 or more present—almost one-sixth of the total 
passenger complement. 


Generated by this joint student-staff system, the program 
spread over the ship and filled the day. It started with calis- 
thenics and mass between seven and eight in the morning and 
ended after midnight with dancing in the main lounge and 
poetry readings in one of the smaller ones. A sample daily 
schedule (see p. 73), taken from last summer’s August 20 east- 
bound sailing, gives a fair sense of a typical shipboard program 
on a late summer sailing. 


The orientation part of the program included the forums, the 
country or travel sessions (depending on whether the ship car- 
ried mainly summer tourists or year-long students), the art 
history and other lectures, and the language classes. Attendance 
at these content activities depended on passenger interest, the 
quality of staff performance, and the weather. A dull gray day, 
if also a little chilly, was known as “program weather,” for if 
it was very sunny and the sea was exceptionally smooth, stu- 
dents went on deck to sunbathe. A rough sea drove them to 
their cabins. 


For a week or so, up to the day before the landing, the 
program on the ship actually became a way of life to which 
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0700 
0830 
0745 
0815 
0845 
0930 


1030 


1130 


1200 
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Shipboard Schedule, Monday, August 25, 1969 


Full Breakfast—Dining Room 

Continental Breakfast 

Calisthenics—Riviera Lounge 

Mass—Theater 

Yoga Class—Taverna 

Language Classes—Dining Room 

Ship’s Chorus—Theater 

Sketch Class—Bamboo Room 

“Life and Study in Germany and Austria”—Theater 

“Life and Study in France’”—Riviera Lounge 

“Life and Study in the United Kingdom”—Bamboo Room 

“Life and Study in Italy”—Sala Giuco 

“Life and Study in Spain”—Portofino 

Music Listening—Writing Room 

Ballet—Taverna 

Fencing—Sport Deck, aft 

Group Meetings: Syracuse, SUNY, Pittsburgh, Wisconsin, 
Mich. 

Staff Meeting—Bamboo Room 

Film Shorts: “Great Britain,” “Delta Phase I’—Theater 

Slide Showing: “Berlin, A Divided City”—Riviera Lounge 

Group Meeting: St. Lawrence—Sala Giuoco, port 

Film Shorts: “Great Britain,” “Delta Phase I” (2d show) 

Group Meeting: New Hampshire, St. John’s Prep 

Forum: “Are Women Obsolete?”—Riviera Lounge 

Feature Film: “Woman in the Dunes”—Theater 

Madrigal Group—Taverna 

Rock Music Listening—Taverna 

Language Classes—Dining Room 

Art Lecture: “Pop, Son of Dada”—Theater 

Self-Defense: Judo-Karate—Sport Deck 

Photography Class—Sala Giuco 

Sports—Sport Deck 

Guitar Lessons—Writing Room 

Sensitivity Group—Taverna, aft 

Folk Dancing—Riviera Lounge 

Dinner (1st sitting)—Dining Room 

Music Listening—Writing Room 

Group Meeting: Michigan (Sheffield) —Taverna, fore 

Feature Film: “Woman in the Dunes” (2d show)—Theater 

Ballroom Dancing—Taverna 

Dinner (2d sitting)—Dining Room 

Feature Film: “Woman in the Dunes” (3d show)—Theater 

Theater Group Rehearsal—Taverna 

Group Meeting: Brethren College Abroad—Portofino 

Evening Entertainment: ‘“Regina’s Thing’—Riviera 
Lounge 

Astrology Group—Taverna 

Poetry Reading—Taverna 

Dancing—Riviera Lounge 

Turn Clocks Ahead to 0030 
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many bright youngsters contributed their energies and talents. 
Not everyone, of course, took part. Many passengers confined 
themselves to movies, dancing, and meals (not always includ- 
ing breakfast), which about rounded off their shipboard activi- 
ties, at least the public ones. Apart from the regular orientation 
planned and led by the staff, the spontaneous programming that 
bloomed on board was astonishing for its variety. Particularly 
this past year students seemed to feel that it was not only im- 
portant to have their thing to do; the thing had to be different 
from what other students were doing. 


Informal Discussions 


Several informal discussion meetings, initiated by the students 
themselves, sprouted up during every sailing. On the August 
20th, to stick to that example, a staff report indicated the 
following topics as having survived for two or more meetings, 
together with the appropriate attendance: Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement (13), Nationalist Trends in British Isles and 
Celtic League (9), Wilhelm Reich and Orgone Energy (27), 
and poetry readings (40). On several sailings a shipboard poet 
was appointed, but students preferred to read their own poetry 
and the staff poet was left with nothing to do, which was all 
right with him of course but a waste of staff and budget. 


If some discussion topics seem remote from European- 
American affairs, the recreational program would be even 
more of a shock to the strict interculturalist. A recreation 
staff report listed the following group activities for the August 
20 sailing: modern dance, folk dance, ballet, yoga, judo/ 
karate, theatre and mime, fencing (“we were fortunate to have 
on board a former three-weapon champion of the U.S.A.”), 
photography, ESP, sensitivity training, astrology, calligraphy, 
and various deck sports. “Someone wanted to lead a crochet 
class,” the report went on to say, “but we had to give up the 
idea due to a lack of wool on the ship.” 


Sometimes, it is true, the program was overscheduled. An 
occasional staff member would feel he wasn’t ‘involving enough 
people” and would end up organizing too many activities. He 
was just an administrator doing his thing, but that could be 
annoying on a cramped ship. Bridge players, readers, other 
solitary types were extraordinarily accommodating, when one 
thinks of how often they made way without fuss for some 
shipboard activity. Generally student comment about the pro- 
gram, and the shipboard experience as a whole, was very favor- 
able. Students not only said they liked the sailing—most indi- 
cated they would do it again, even when the question was asked 
them on the seventh or eighth day at sea. 


Amid all this student activity, a pleasant international note 
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was struck by the ship itself—an Italian one in the case of the 
Aurelia. The Aurelia rode the seas well and had graceful lines, 
although it was perhaps less attractive inside. Faded wall 
photographs pictured Italian sea resorts, the main motif of 
the not very striking decor. If not elegant, the lounges were 
large and well suited to program needs. The food was bulky 
rather than Italian. But the ship’s personnel more than made 
up for other deficiencies. They were unquestionably Italian and 
particularly the waiters communicated the national spontane- 
ity and warmth. Among other questions, a shipboard question- 
naire asked the students: “What part of the program did you 
like best?” Sometimes the answer came back, “Giovanni, the 
waiter,” or “Mario!” 


Life on shipboard was cramped, and it was inescapable. It 
was certainly not for those who wanted to be alone. But on a 
good sailing, intimacy and communicability, a kind of com- 
munion, emerged to create a rather special and exciting atmos- 
phere. Students who participated in the program worked and 
played—at very close quarters and on equal terms—with other 
nationalities, or with different members of their own national- 
ity. Some prejudices and other frozen attitudes melted away 
in the process. The sea, the ship, the orientation program each 
played on the other, and together they created a whole not 
really suggested by any of the parts. 


This new growth that shot up so quickly had a sort of cul- 
tural identity of its own, which gave the shipboard situation a 
built-in orientation aspect. One could detect culture shock and 
trace the familiar U-curve of adaptation (on the Aurelia it 
would be a lower-case “u”), which probably helped break 
students in for the steeper cultural hurdles they had to take 
later on. In this sense the shipboard situation was a kind of 
“disposable culture’”—like the disposable languages used in 
training language teachers. This aspect could certainly not be 
duplicated in the usual orientation program on land. 


The Forum: “Hot Topics” 


The major discussion activity—in fact, the chief event of the 
day—was the forum. The shipboard forum came to have 
quite a reputation, although not altogether a favorable one. 
It took place in the afternoon, and was moderated by a staff 
member recruited specifically for this mission. His double 
task was to preside over a panel—student and/or faculty— 
and to conduct an edgy dialog with the audience squatted on 
the floor around him. The audience could number several 
hundred. Drawing out representative opinions from so large 
a gathering and guiding the clash between them had little of 
pipe-smoking leisureliness of a graduate seminar, and good 
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forum moderators were hard to find. Forums could become 
quite stormy. The discussion, and the audience, spilled out into 
various side arguments. “More heat than light,” at least one 
adult passenger would comment on every crossing. 


Disenchantment with the forum led to an occasional call for 
its banishment. But replace it with what? Student sailings 
offered a kind of forensic laboratory, where groups could 
experiment with different discussion devices. Role-playing, 
for instance, was useful for some purposes but was simplistic 
and artificial, and its effectiveness tended to blur before a 
large audience. The obvious alternative, and the one most 
frequently suggested, was the lecture, which far outshone 
the forum in academic respectability. Its apparent efficiency 
was also appealing. No other means (other than a fact 
sheet) could deliver so much information in so short a period, 
and surely one could not deny that students going abroad 
needed all the information they could get. Drop the forum, it 
was urged, and replace it with lectures by competent area 
specialists. The lecture vs. forum issue was argued at numerous 
staff meetings but the forum kept its place as the major con- 
tent activity. 


The forum as a means of orientation, in spite of its question- 
able academic merits, was superior to the lecture for several 
reasons. From an informational standpoint, the forum panel 
could present a spectrum of different European and American 
viewpoints on significant current issues far more vividly than 
could the academic specialist. The latter might present given 
arguments in greater depth and with superior logic, but he 
could not represent or embody them as well as the student 
panelists. He was not the genuine article. In the forums stu- 
dents were telling each other a lot about the emotional content 
—if not always the factual or conceptual one—of the issues 
discussed. Perhaps too, because of this high feeling level, the 
forum had a certain cathartic value. The arguing helped relax 
tensions. 


The bull session aspect of the forum was another advantage. 
Students were stimulated to do some thinking and talking 
for themselves, either during or after the forum. This was 
the sort of thing and these were the arguments they would be 
getting into later with foreign students in America and in 
Europe. Discussions on the floor, with so large an audience, 
were limited to relatively few talkers; unfortunately the habit- 
ual self-involvers figured rather largely among these, and the 
floor sometimes had to be liberated from them. But if the 
discussion struck home, the forum continued in microcosm 
long after it was officially over, as clusters of students kept 
the debate going in different parts of the ship. 
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No slight of course is intended against lecturing. On ship- 
board, lectures on art history and other advanced or specialized 
topics were regularly scheduled and drew small but thoughtful 
audiences. During the August 20 sailing, for example, in addi- 
tion to the art lectures, several staff members contributed a 
talk or two to a series on “What Europe Means Today.” The 
talks touched on rather complex expressions of European civi- 
lization selected for their high contrastive value and designed 
to appeal more to advanced students on board—as counterpoint 
to the forum. They included such disparate topics as the East- 
West conflict in Europe viewed from a European standpoint 
(presented by a discussion leader, a Yugoslav law professor), 
Paris as a place to live for American artists (by the education 
director, who had just written a book on American artists in 
Paris), and aspects of the Italian renaissance (by another 
discussion leader, a professor of comparative literature who 
was also a specialist on Michelangelo). These talks must have 
afforded the audiences useful as well as interesting insights 
into European life and thought, providing a kind of elitist 
orientation. But this was not orientation in the familiar back- 
ground or introductory sense. 


There is this paradox about the lecture: The better it is as 
a lecture—subtle, penetrating, individual in its insights—the 
worse it is as orientation for the average undergraduate; the 
better as orientation—fact-crammed, generalizing—the more 
painful as a lecture. When it comes to general or background 
information about a country, there is really very little that can 
substitute for reading. 


A word now about forum procedures. First, topics were 
confined to issues on which students had strong opinions: the 
draft, university reform, black-white relations, and so on. 
Most often these were controversial—“hot topics” as they 
came to be known. Second, students and faculty with opposing 
or at least differing viewpoints were placed on the same panel. 
Third, Europeans were brought on the panel, although it was 
impossible to keep the European side always in view. A couple 
of years ago a forum on an eastbound sailing that offered dif- 
ferent European viewpoints on American prestige in Europe— 
“Yankee go home” was the welcoming title—would soon get 
bogged down in a domestic American hawk-dove squabble 
about Viet-Nam. But then every discussion, whatever its start- 
ing point, ended in Viet-Nam in those days. It was wise to put 
that topic on the program at the outset. 


Moderator’s Report 


In good hands, the forum, despite its bulk, could be quite 
lively. The clash of viewpoints on the panel was a good way 
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of starting things off. The reader may be interested in these 
extracts. from a forum moderator’s report as an illustration 
of how one forum series was handled (always from August 
20) : 

The first three forums were built to move from generali- 
ties into personal experience, while keeping all the so-called 
“political” issues on the floor throughout: 

21 August: Farewell, America—Are We Leaving a Sink- 
ing Ship? 

22 August: Up Against the Establishment. 

23 August: Life-Style—Hippies, Radicals, and the Silent 
Majority. 


The idea in the first forum, paneled entirely by students, 
was to confront apocalyptic questions on such topics as 
famine, revolution, thermonuclear war, and urban crises. 
In fact, it was less a paneled forum than an open discussion. 
There were very few radicals aboard, but the few were 
fortunately vocal, and the first forum at least served the 
function of demonstrating that there were no holds barred. 
The second forum dealt with student protest in particular, 
and asked whether there was a common enemy, a common 
goal, or whether rebellious students in America and Europe 
might all be fighting unique and separate wars. Finally, the 
third forum got down to the question of student life-styles, 
and used a quote from Peter Weiss’ Marat/Sade as a theme: 
(Sade to Marat) “For you just as for me only the most 
extreme actions matter.” 


The second forum used staff members for panelists, along 
with a French student active in the May event; the third 
was again an all-student forum, featuring a German radical, 
an advocate of the dropout ethic, an American radical 
woman, and two students roughly associated with liberal 
politics. The floor debate in this third forum was heated 
and ended the silence of some of the majority. 


By the third forum we had created a Forum Coordinating 
Committee, composed of four staff members and five stu- 
dents, who created the topics and located panelists. Our 
final three forums: 

24 August: Are We Living in a Post-Christian age? 

25 August: Are Women Obsolete? 

26 August: Europe: The American Traveler Descends 
Upon His 51st State. 


The Sunday forum (August 24) was in fact no Sunday 
School at all but a real confrontation, and perhaps the most 
provocative of them all—at least, it was the topic on which! 
was later asked the most questions. The panelists of all 
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three of these forums did a great job in presenting highly 
controversial positions, and at each the embattled parties— 
Christians, women, and Europeans—were present in large 
numbers. 


The moderator on this sailing was a novelist (more often 
the moderator was a socia] scientist) with a good generalist’s 
command of current issues and an orchestra conductor’s skill 
in leading the discussants. The forum did make a useful if 
modest contribution. The student had a preview of the climate 
of opinion that awaited him. He had learned something more 
about what his countrymen and other students of different 
backgrounds thought. He may even have found out a little more 
about what he thought himself. 


Peer Orientation 


One important side-effect of the shipboard situation which 
merits mention was the informal student orientation that went 
on much of the time and everywhere—at meals, on deck, in the 
bars. This came from two groups of students—the veteran 
travelers who had already been abroad and the travelers re- 
turning home. On the August 20 sailing, about one-fifth of the 
Americans were veterans (the proportion grew every year), 
although some had been in Europe only very short periods, and 
there were about 125 Europeans on board. 


Both groups dispensed a great deal of advice, some of it 
excruciating for an adult to overhear, as in the case of an 
American undergraduate recounting his contacts with the Pari- 
sian life-style to an absorbed group of fellow passengers. Peer 
orientation sends shivers down many professional backs for 
its high error count—and low cultural content. But this criti- 
tism may miss the point, which is the emotional validity of 
the exchange. Peer orientation is effective in calming the ap- 
prehensions of a young traveler on his first trip abroad, and 
particularly when both orientor and traveler are compatriots. 
It is easier to identify with a compatriot, even though he may 
be much less informed about the country of destination than 
the host student. 


For the same reason, no professor could perform this essen- 
tially psychological service so well, for as an adult his personal 
and emotional experience could not be as meaningful to the 
student and he could not establish the same rapport. It is 
possible that the peer orientor was himself not always aware 
of the service he was performing. Consider, as an example, 
that student traveler with his stories of Paris. An inexperi- 
enced student listener may have been not so much fascinated 
as reassured, for what these stories principally told him was 
that even an average person—which this story-teller obviously 
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was—could have interesting and safe experiences abroad. The 
reassuring signals are often nonverbal as well as indirect. But 
someone who is not a psychologist had better not venture any 
further on this ground. 


Formal use of peer orientation was made in one of the 
regular discussion series presented on all sailings, where the 
factual content could be better controlled. On the early sum- 
mer sailings this series—not the forum—was directed at the 
travel needs of the short-term visitor. It was called “What 
the Guidebooks Don’t Tell You About Travel in... .” On 
later sailings it came to grips with more substantial problems 
—relations with other students, with teachers, the environ- 
ment, homesickness, use of leisure time; and it also conveyed 
some insights into the educational system and other back- 
ground aspects of a given country (“Study and Life in 


tay 2 


Summing Up: Three Lessons 


1. Orientation is no substitute for an education—and vice- 
versa. Students cannot become articulate on international 
issues or informed about foreign cultures in a few months, 
let alone the few days available for most orientation pro- 
grams.’ Yet, to judge from many orientation programs, one 
would think just the opposite. The typical program has a 
strong smell of the encyclopedia. It is a patchwork of political, 
economic, social, literary, and other items about the foreign 
country meant to fill in the student’s informational gaps as 
quickly as possible. It is easy to design, staff, and schedule a 
program—an area specialist can discourse on any topic; it 
looks well on paper to the outside world—‘a complete over- 
view of French culture,” to quote from one recent course 
description; and it is adaptable—patches can be added or 
pulled out—this course gets Sartre and the Algerian crisis, 
that one doesn’t. 


However easy it may be to organize, orientation of this 
sort is not helpful to the student. If he is sensible he turns 
off and looks out the window. The impressionable ones may 
suffer from blurred vision when they arrive abroad until they 
learn to use their own eyes. The fault lies partly with the 
point of departure selected—starting with what the student 
doesn’t know—whereas orientation should begin with what 
he does know. To render the unfamiliar somewhat less 30, 


* Nor can they learn a foreign language. Language learning, as such, is 
not properly a part of orientation, although this is frequently a time when 
students make desperate efforts to remedy their previous neglect. With 
Americans it is always good to take advantage of any sign of interest m 
language learning, and the shipboard program provided informal language 
practice—uncontrolled for the most part but cheerful. 
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which is the purpose of orientation, the orientor must offer 
the student as many familiar points of reference as he can. 
As with the shipboard forum series, the topics should have 
their feet in both cultures, the home and the host one. Pre- 
sented with a subject that he already knows something about 
and that interests him, the student is half way to understand- 
ing the foreign experience. 


The other part of the fault lies with the intellectual distor- 
tion that results from these highly compressed survey courses. 
French culture and the student both suffer when a lecturer 
takes up the parliamentary system at two successive meetings 
and contemporary literature at the third, and so on. It is not 
that the lecturer can’t be knowledgeable in these and other 
fields for the introductory level on which he operates. The point 
is that the student doesn’t have the time to sort things out, 
to reflect on them, and to make them his own. He begins to 
see the foreign culture as a movie, as though the individual 
items—politics, art, music, and so forth—were actually held 
together by their common nationality, which becomes the most 
significant thing about them. Better to give up on overviews 
altogether ; open instead a few windows with views that have 
some depth. 


The reverse is also true: Education cannot replace orienta- 
tion. The approaches usual to the academic scene, and princi- 
pally the lecture with its formal teacher-student relationship, 
do not meet the personal and interpersonal needs involved. 
An orientation program must work not only on the level of in- 
formation—transmitting facts and ideas—but also on the level 
of attitudes, emotions, and opinions. New procedures are re- 
quired. The shipboard staff were not therapists, nor did they 
pretend to be, but they did know how to operate in the spe- 
cial twilight zone where normal academic devices are not 
always effective. The shipboard experience was born out of 
necessity—of working with the student, of trying to engage 
his interest, of understanding his emotional needs—but it will 
prove most useful background for future orientation activities 
in other settings. 


2. The program must be firmly focused on student problems 
and interests. The student in transit to a foreign country or 
newly arrived in it is often absorbed in immediate personal 
and practical problems. He is not readily amenable to cul- 
tural appreciation. On shipboard the chief value of peer orien- 
tation was that of easing anxieties and helping to solve a 
number of concrete personal problems. In the host country 
the veteran student can continue to allay the anxieties of the 
newly arrived student, but he can also play the still more im- 
portant role of guide to the new culture, not in a superficial 
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touristic sense but as an agent who helps the student to par- 
ticipate more fully in that aspect of the host culture most 
meaningful to him. The new arrival must beprevented from 
remaining steeped in subjective concern over minor adjust- 
ment problems. 


Orientation means adjustment to the culture. Even the eso- 
teric shipboard recreation activities were instructive in this 
respect, for something useful could be discerned amid the 
signs of the Zodiac and the ballet dancers. A student will surely 
penetrate far more deeply into a foreign culture if he enters 
it along a line that has meaning for him. Students dance, 
play instruments, do mime, and dozens of other nonacademic 
and sometimes nonverbal things. The question is whether he 
is to have a genuine intercultural experience, not whether he 
is to be outfitted in the image of some juvenile cold war diplo- 
mat, good will ambassador,or philosopher-traveler. To assist 
the student to find his own entry into a foreign culture is a 
worthwhile goal for any orientation program. 


Program content and balance of emphases must be sensi- 
tive to the time and place of orientation. There are half a dozen 
different types of orientation activities that differ according to 
where they fit in the time-space continuum, including: cam- 
pus, pre-departure, post-arrival, and even post-return. Student 
sailings fell into the “in transit” category. Important differ- 
ences in student mood, environmental possibilities, and pur- 
poses distinguish these programs. To take one example from 
shipboard experience, the staff engaged in orienting European 
students to American university life on the westbound sailings 
were cautioned not to waste time on detailed descriptions of 
the course registration procedures, use of the library, and 
other technical lore of American academia. Those needs would 
be met on campus, where one could simply escort them to 
Fayerweather Library and point. 


3. Orientation can be only as good as the staff it leans upon. 
Staff involvement with the students is essential, but it does 
not follow that the ideal staff member is a dogged good fellow 
who keeps one step behind the students. Quite the contrary 
should be true. The writer remembers an art lecturer on one 
sailing who was introduced at the first general passenger 
meeting after the usual explanation of the important role 
played by volunteer leaders in the program. The art lecturer 
smiled at the writer and said to the audience: “J am the leader. 
I don’t want other leaders. I do, however, need a trusty fol- 
lower or two to operate the slide projector.”” He had a dozen 
volunteers flocking about him after the meeting. 


Personal flexibility is needed in orientation programs since 
teamwork is required and new situations often come up. But, 
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as is true for teachers in any situation, intellectual vigor is 
the most desirable trait. A capacity for bringing about sur- 
prises is another one—or perhaps it stems from the first. 
In any case, good fellowship—important though it is—rates 
way below professional competence. 


One More Sailing 


The Council did manage to find a ship for one eastbound sailing 
this summer of 1970. The “era” has received a temporary re- 
prieve. On August 17 the S.S. Ryndam will embark from New 
York for Channel ports complete with students and shipboard 
staff. Not perhaps as charmingly named as its sister ships in 
the Council fleet-—good burghers, the Dutch name their ships 
after cities—the Ryndam is still an attractive and comfortable 
vessel of the Holland-America Line. Exchange readers who 
may wish to explore the lessons of the shipboard experience 
for themselves will be welcome passengers—with their student 
children—even if they cannot lead a tarantella or direct a 
little theater group.0 


Reception Center Activities—1969 


The six Reception Centers operated by the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs met 6,707 interna- 
tional visitors upon initial arrival in this country during fiscal 
year 1969. A total of 5,134 were programed when the grantees 
visited the areas where Reception Centers were located. 


Although there was a noticeable drop from fiscal year 1968 
in persons programed, this year shows a remarkable increase 
at both Miami and New Orleans. 


The two officers of the Washington Reception Staff, with some 
part-time assistance, met a total of 1,507 visitors at Washington’s 
three airports and personally escorted them to their hotels. This 


reveals an 11 percent increase over the previous year’s figure of 
1,354. 


The Seattle Reception Center was closed as of July 31, 1969. 
The five remaining centers are at Honolulu, Miami, New Orleans, 
New York, and San Francisco. 












































Evaluation of AID Training Programs 


Participant Assessment of AID Training Programs. First An- 
nual Report, May 1969 (second printing, August 1969). Office 
of International Training, Agency for International Develop- ( 
ment, U.S. Department of State. ( 


This report was prepared under an AID contract by Amer- 
ican University’s Development Education and Training Re 
search Institute (DETRI). This first annual analytic report 
on exit interviews conducted with AID participants was pre- 
pared in three parts: part 1 includes aggregate data for all 
2,420 participants included in the report; part 2 includes ag- 
gregate data for the 795 academic and the 1,015 special pro- 
gram participants: interviewed between July 17, 1967, and 
August 31, 1968; part 3 is a report on the 87 observational 
training teams interviewed between August 22, 1967, and 
September 13, 1968. 


The function of the exit-interview system is to provide AID’s 
Office of International Training with reliable and valid infor- 
mation on the participants’ training experiences and their 
judgments about these experiences. This report provides an 
overview of the participants’ reactions to the various aspects 
of their entire AID experience and examines the key partici- 
pant responses analytically in terms of their relationships to 
training program characteristics. 
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Following are a few items picked at random from the find- 
ings: 
—tThe generally high level of satisfaction with AID’s Office of 
International Training programs found for the 1,201 partici- 
pants covered in DETRI’s first report to AID continues to hold 
for the 2,420 participants surveyed in this report. As a group, 
AID participants react quite favorably, on an overall basis, to | - 
both their technical training and the social-personal aspects of 
their sojourns in the United States. 


—About 2 out of 3 participants (65.7%) checked one of the 
top two points on the 7-point scale to indicate their overall sat- 
isfaction with their training programs. A rating of 1 indicates 
that the participant was “extremely satisfied” and his “trait- 
ing program could not have been better.” 
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* Special program participants are those whose training included special 
academic courses, lectures, and seminars; on-the-job work experience; 
observational visits; or some combination of these types of training. 
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—Almost 3 out of 4 of the participants in the field of Health 
and Sanitation (74.6%) gave high satisfaction ratings to their 
training programs (either 1 or 2 on the scale). Participants in 
Public Administration least often gave 1 or 2 ratings (61.4%) 
and gave slightly more ratings below the middle of the scale 
than did participants in other fields. 


—Participants from the Near East-South Asia slightly less 
often gave high (1 or 2) satisfaction ratings and slightly more 
often gave low (4 to 7) ratings than did participants from the 
other regions. 


—The participants programed by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration gave more 1 ratings and fewer 5-7 ratings, indi- 
cating greater overall satisfaction with their training pro- 
grams, than did participants programed by any other agency. 
—About 1 out of 3 participants (36.2%) felt “extremely 
comfortable and always welcome” in the United States; 84% 
of the participants rated their feelings of comfort and wel- 
come above the middle of the scale. 


—Participants from Africa less often rated their feelings of 
comfort in the U.S. high on the scale than did the participants 
from any other region. 


—Participants programed by AID composed almost one-half 
of the total number of participants. The only other agency that 
programed over 10% of the total was the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

—Nearly 75% of the participants in Agriculture and about 
35% of the participants in Education were from Africa. 


—Over one-half of the participants were under 35 years of 
age (55%). 

—About 3 out of 10 Academic participants (29.1% ) indicated 
they were “extremely satisfied” with their academic program. 
Only 5.8% of the Academic participants rated their satisfac- 
tion with the academic education at or below the middle point 
on the rating scale. 

—Almost 1 Academic participant out of 3 (32.8%) rated their 
classes as “extremely useful,” “could not have been better.” 
Over 90% (91.8%) rated the utility of their classes in achiev- 


ing their training objectives above the middle point on the 
scale. 


—The most frequently mentioned problem [that Academic 
participants had with their training programs] was the 
amount of reading assigned them; 59.5% felt they had too 
much reading to do, while only 5.3% indicated there was not 
enough assigned reading. 


—Over 40% of the Special participants programed by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration rated their observation training visits as 1; 85% of 
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the Special participants programed by the Federal Aviation 
Administration said there were no places they visited that 
were unimportant to their training programs. 


—Participants from Africa more often reported having made 
friends with Americans than did participants from any other 
region. Participants from the Near East-South Asia more 
often reported not having made American friends. 


—tThe problems mentioned by more than half the participants 
were lack of money for recreation (63.9%), cold weather 
(61.9% ), homesickness (60.9% ), and lack of money to return 
hospitality (60.7% ). 


—Difficulties with slang (73%) and accents (61.3%) were the 
only two problems which bothered a majority of the par- 
ticipants. About 1 out of 3 had language difficulties with per- 
sonal conversations (34.9%). 


—Washington International Center volunteers were remem- 
bered by more participants for organizing special social ac- 
tivities than any other group (41.3%). The primary activity 
organized by these volunteers was visits to American homes. 


—About one-fourth of the participants were “extremely satis- 
fied” with their living arrangements and felt they “could not 
have been better” (1 rating) ; 79.6% rated their satisfaction 
with living arrangements above the middle point on the scale. 


—The problem noted by the highest proportion of participants 
was that the cost of housing was too high (59.1%). 


Proportionately fewer participants programed by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration reported difficulty with having 
no information about housing than did participants pro- 
gramed by any other agency. (Many Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration participants are housed in the Sheraton Hotel 
in Oklahoma City.) 


—Individual oral interviews are held privately with each 
Academic and Special program participant as the second phase 
of the exit interview. Spontaneous expressions indicate that 
2 out of 3 participants consider the time spent at DETRI [in 
the oral exit interview] to be pleasant and a rewarding ex- 
perience. Participants who have had an appropriate training 
program welcome the opportunity to talk about what they 
have learned, and how their new knowledge will contribute 
to development in their home countries. Those who have had 
good relationships with Americans are eager to express the 
importance of having met genuinely friendly people who often 
went out of their way to be helpful. For example, a Nigerian 
participant was eager to share his observations about African- 
American friendships and his satisfaction with the way his 
orientations had prepared him for his experiences here. He 
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felt that the exit interview provided his first opportunity to 
do so with someone who wouldn’t feel he was “just saying the 


right things.” 


On the other hand, participants who have had experiences 
in the United States that were unrewarding or unpleasant 
often find that a discussion of these experiences helps to re- 
lieve their anxieties or reduce their feelings of hostility or 


frustration. 
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